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[From the Edinburgh Review, for July, 1813.] 


THIS is certainly a very entertaining book—though a little too 
: bulky—and the greater part of it not very important. We are 
. glad to see it, however; not only because we are glad to see any 
thing entertaining, bui also because it makes us acquainted with a 
person, of whom every one. has heard a great deal, and most 
people hitherto known very little. ‘There is no name which comes 
oftener across us, in the recent history of French literature, than 
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that of Grimm ; and none, perhaps, whose right to so much notoriety 
seemed to most people to stand upon such scanty titles. Coming 
from a foreign country, without rank, fortune, or exploits of any 
kind to recommend him, he contrived, one does not very well see 
how, to make himself conspicuous for forty years in the best com- 
pany of Paris; and at the same time to acquire great influence 
and authority among literary men of all descriptions, without pub- 
lishing any thing himself, but a few slight observations upon French 
and Italian music. | 

The volumes before us help, in part, to explain this enigma ; 
and not only give proof of talents and accomplishments quite 
sufficient to justify the reputation the author enjoyed among his 
cotemporaries, but also of such a degree of industry and exertion, 
as entitle him, we think, to a reasonable reversion of fame from 
posterity. Before laying before our readers any part of this mis- 
cellaneous chronicle, we shall endeavour to give them a general 
idea of its construction—and to tell them all that we have been 
able to discover about its author. 

Melchior Grimm was born at Ratisbon, in 1723, of very humble 
parentage ; but being tolerably well educated, took to literature at 
a very early period. His first essays were made in his own 
country—and, as we understand, in his native language—where 
he composed several tragedies, which were hissed upon the stage, 
and unmercifully abused in the closet, by Lessing, and the other 
oracles of Teutonic criticism. He then came to Paris, as a sort 
of tutor to the children of M. de Schomberg, and was employed 
in the humble capacity of reader to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
when he was first brought into notice by Rousseau, who was smit- 
ten with his enthusiasm for music, and made him known to Diderot, 
the Baron @ Holbach, and various other persons of eminence in 
the literary world. His vivacity and various accomplishments 
soon made him generally acceptable ; while his uniform prudence 
and excellent good sense prevented him from ever losing any of 
the friends he had gained. Rousseau, indeed, chose to quarrel 
with him for sitting down one evening in a seat which he had pre- 
viously fixed upon for himself; but with Voltaire, and d’ Alembert, 
and all the rest of that illustrious society, both male and female, 
he continued always on the most cordial footing; and, while he is 


yeproached with a certain degree of obsequiousness towards the 


rich and powerful, must be allowed to have used less flattery 
toward his literary associates than was usual in the intercourse oi 
those jealous and artificial beings. 

When the Duke of Saxe-Gotha left Paris, Grimm undertook 
to send him regularly an account of. every thing remarkable that 
occurred in the literary, political, and scandalous chronicle of 
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ihat great city: and acquitted himself in this delicate office so 
much to the satisfaction of his noble correspondent, that he nomi- 
nated him, in 1776, his resident at the court of France, and raised 
him at the same time to the rank and dignity of a baron. The 
volumes before us are a part of the despatches of this literary 
plenipotentiary ; and are certainly the most amusing state papers 
that have ever fallen under our observation. 

The Baron de Grimm continued to exercise the functions of 
this philosophical diplomacy, till the gathering storm of the revo- 
lution drove both ministers and philosophers from the territories 
of the new republic. He then took refuge, of course, in the 
court of his master, where he resided till 1795, when Catharine 
of Russia, to whose shrine he had formerly made a pilgrimage 
from Paris, gave him the appointment of her minister at the court 
of Saxony—which he continued to hold till the end of the reign 
of the unfortunate Paul, when the partial loss of sight obliged him 
to withdraw altogether from business, and to return to the court 
of Saxe-Gotha, where he continued his studies in literature and 
the arts with unabated ardour, till he sunk at last under a load of 
years and infirmities in the end of 1807. He was of an uncomely 
and grotesque appearance—with huge projecting eyes and dis- 
cordant features, which he rendered still more hideous, by daub- 
ing them profusely with white and with red paint—according to 
the most approved costume of petits-maitres in the year 1748, 
when he made his début at Paris. 

The book embraces a period of about twelve years only, from 
1770 to 1782, with a gap for 1775 and part of 1776. It is said 
in the title page to be partly the work of Grimm, and partly that 
of Diderot—but the contributions of the latter are few, and com- 
paratively of little importance. It is written half in the style of 
a journal intended for the public, and half in that of private and 
confidential correspondence ; and, notwithstanding the retrench- 
ments which the editor boasts of having made in the manuscript, 
contains a vast miscellany of all sorts of intelligence; critiques 
upon all new publications, new operas, and new performers at 
the theatres ; accounts of all the meetings and elections at the 
academies, and of the deaths and characters of all the eminent 
persons who demised in the period to which it extends; copies 
of the epigrams, and editions of the scandalous stories that occu- 
pied the idle population of Paris during the same period—inter- 
spersed with various original compositions, and brief and pithy 
dissertations upon the general subjects that are suggested by 
such an enumeration. Of these, the accounts of the operas 
and the actors are the most tedious, the critical and biographical 
sketches the most lively, and the general observations the most 
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striking and important. The whole, however, is given with great 
vivacity and talent, and with a degree of freedom which tres- 
passes occasionally upon the borders both of propriety and of 
good taste. 

There is nothing indeed more exactly painted in these gra- 
phical volumes than the character of M. Grimm himself; and 
the beauty of it is, that as there is nothing either natural or pe- 
culiar about it, it may stand for the character of all the wits and 
philosophers he frequented. He had more wit, perhaps, and 
more sound sense and information, than the greater part of the 
society in which he lived—but the leading traits belong to the 
whole class, and to all classes indeed, in similar situations, in 
every part of the world. Whenever there is a very large as- 
semblage of persons who have no other occupation but to amuse 
themselves, there will infallibly be generated acuteness of initel- 
lect, refinement of manners, and good taste in conversation ; and, 
with the same certainty, all profound thought, and all serious af- 
fection, will be discarded from their society. ‘The multitude of 
persons and things that force themselves on the attention in such 
a scene, and the rapidity with which they succeed each other and 
pass away, prevent any one from making a deep or permanent 
impression; and the mind, having never been tasked to any 
course of application, and long habituated to this liv ely succession 
and variety of objects, comes at last to require the excitement 
of perpetual change, and to find a multiplicity of friends as indis- 
pensable as a multiplicity of amusements. ‘Thus the character- 
istics of large and polished society come almost inevitably to be, 
wit and heartlessness—acuteness and perpetual derision. The 
same impatience of uniformity, and passion for variety which 
give so much grace to their conversation, by excluding all te- 
dioumess and pertinacious wrangling, make them incapable of 
dwelling for many minutes en the feelings and concerns of any 
one individual; while the constant pursuit of little gratifications, 
and the weak dread of all uneasy sensations, render th 1em equally 
averse from serious sympathy and deep thought. They speedily 
find out the shortest and most peecnnns way to all tr uths, to which 
a short and a pleasant way can readily be discovered ; ‘aa then 
lay it down as a maxim that no others are w orth looking afier— 
and, in the same way, they do such petty kindnesses, and in- 
dulge such light sympathies, as do not put them toany trouble, or 
encroach at all on their amusements—while they make it a prin- 
ciple to wrap themselves up in those amusements from the assault 
of all more engrossing or importunate affections. 

The turn for derision again arises naturally out of this order of 
things. When passion and enthusiasm, affection and serious oc- 
cupation, have once been banished by a short-sighted voluptuous- 
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ness, the sense of ridicule is almost the only lively sensation that 
remains; and the envied life of those who have nothing to do but 
to enjoy themselves, would be utterly listless and without interest, 
if they were not allowed to laugh at each other. ‘Their quick- 
ness in perceiving ordinary follies, and illusions too, affords great 
encouragement to this laudable practice; and as none of them 
have so much passion or enthusiasm left as to be deeply wounded 
by the shafts of derision, they fall lightly, and without rankling, 
on the lesser vanities, which supply in them those master-springs 
of human action and feeling. 

The whole style and tone of this publication affords the most 
striking illustration of these general remarks. From one end of it 
to the other, it is a display of the most complete heartlessness, and 
ihe most uninterrupted levity. It chronicles the deaths of half 
the author’s acquaintance—and makes jests upon them all; and 
is much more serious in discussing the merits of an opera dancer, 
than in considering the evidence for the being of a God,. or the 
first foundations of morality. Nothing, indeed, can be more just 
or conclusive, than the remark that is forced from M. Grimm him- 
self, upon the utter carelesness, and instant oblivion, that followed 
the death of one of the most distinguished, active, and amiable 
members of his coterie ; “ tant il est vrai que cé qui nous appellons 
la Socielé, est ce quwil y a de plus leger, de plus ingrat, et de plus 
frivole au monde !”’ 

Holding this opinion very firmly ourselves, it will easily be 
believed that we are very far from envying the brilliant persons 
who composed, or gave the tone to this exquisite society ;—and 
while we have a due admiration for the elegant pleasantry, correct 
taste, and gay acuteness, of which they furnish, perhaps, the only 
perfect models, we think it more desirable, on the whole, to be 
ihe spectators than the possessors of those accomplishmenis ; 
and would no more wish to buy them at the price of our sober 
thinking, and settled affections, than we would buy the dexterity 
of a fiddler, or a ropedancer, at the price of our personal respecta- 
bility. Even in the days of youth and high spirits, there is no 
solid enjoyment in living altogether with people who care nothing 
about us; and when we begin to grow old and unamusable, there 
can be nothing so comfortless as to be surrounded with those who 
think of nothing butamusement. 'The spectacle, however, is gay 
and beautiful to those who look upon it with a goodnatured sym- 
pathy ; and naturally suggests reflections that may be interesting 
to the most serious. A judicious extractor, we have no doubt, 
might accommodate both classes of readers, from the ample maga- 
zine that lies before us. 

The most figuring person in the work, and indeed of the age to 


Which it belongs, was, beyond all question, Vollaire—of whom, 
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and of whose character, it presents us with many amusing trails. 
He receives no other name throughout the book, than “ The Pa- 
triarch” of the Holy Philosophical Church, of which the authors, 
and the greater part of their friends, profess to be humble votaries 
and disciples. The infallibility of its chief, however, seems to 
have formed no part of the creed of this reformed religion ; for, 
with all his admiration for the wit, and playfulness, and talent, of 
the philosophic pontiff, nothing can exceed the freedoms in which 
M. Grimm indulges, both as to his productions and his character. 
All his poetry, he says, after 'Tancred, is clearly marked with the 
symptoms of approaching dotage and decay; and his views of 
many important subjects he treats as altogether erroneous, shal- 
low, and contemptible. He is particularly offended with him for 
not adopting the decided atheism of the Systéme de la Nature, 
and for weakly stopping short at a kind of paltry deism. “ The 
patriarch,” says he, “still sticks to his Remunerateur-V engeur, 
without whom he fancies the world would go on very ill. He is reso- 
lute enough, I confess, for putting down the god of knaves and bigots, 
but is not for parting with that of the virtuous and rational. He 
reasons upon all this, too, like a baby—a very smart baby it must 
be owned—but a baby notwithstanding. He would be a little 
puzzled, [ take it, if he were asked what was the colour of his god 
of the virtuous and wise, &c. &c. He cannot conceive, he says, 
how mere motion, undirected by intelligence, should ever have 
produced such a world as we inhabit—and we verily believe 
him. Nobody can conceive it—but it is a fact nevertheless ; 
and we see it—which is nearly as good.” We give this merely 
as a specimen of the disciple’s irreverence towards his master ; 
for nothing can be more contemptible than the reasoning of M. 
Grimm in support of his own desolating opinions. He is more 
near being right, where he makes himself merry with the patriarch’s 
ignorance of natural philosophy. Every Achilles, however, he 
adds, has a vulnerable heel—and that of the hero of Ferney is 
his physics.* 

M. Grimm, however, reveals worse infirmities than this in his 
great preceptor. There was a Mademoiselle Raucour, it seems, 


* Thisis only true, however, with regard to natural history and chymistry ; for as to 
the nobler part of physics, which depends on science, his attainments were equal per- 
haps to those of any of his age and country, with the exception of D’Alembert. Even 
his astronomy, however, though by no means “ mince et raccourtie,” had a tendency 
to confirm him in that paltry deism, for which he is so unmercifully rated by M. 
Grimm. We nonot know many quatrains in French poetry more beautiful than the 
tollowing, which the patriarch indited impromptu, one fine summer evening :— 


** Tous ces vastes pays d’ Azur et de Lumiere, 
Tires du sein du vide, et formes sans matiere, 
Arrondis sans compas, et tournans sans pivet, 
Ont a peine coute la depense d’un mot.” 
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who, though an actress, enjoyed an unblemished reputation. Vol- 
taire, who had never seen her, chose one morning to write to the 
Marechal de Richelieu, by whom she was patronised, that she 
was a notorious prostitute, and ready to be taken into keeping by 


any one who would offer for her. This imputation having been 


thoughtlessly communicated to the damsel herself, produced no 
little commotion; and upon Voltaire’s being remonstrated with, he 
immediately retracted the whole story, which it seems was a piece 
of pure invention; and confessed that the only thing he had to 
object to Mademoiselle Raucour was, that he had understoed they 


} had put off the representation of a new play of his in order to 


cratify the public with her appearance in comedy ;—“ and this 
was enough,” says M. Grimm, “ to irritate a child of seventy-nine 
against another child of seventeen, who came in the way of his 
}>? 

A little after, he tells a story which is not only very disrepu- 
table to the patriarch, but affords a striking example of the mon- 
strous evils that arise from religious intolerance, in a country 
where the whole population is not of the same communion. A 
Mons. de B. introduced himself into a protestant family at Mont- 
aubon, and, after some time, publicly married the only daughter 
of the house; in the church of her pastor. He lived several 
years with her, and had one daughter—dissipated her whole pro- 
perty—and at last deserted her, and married another woman at 
Paris—upon the pretence that his first union was not binding, the 
ceremony not having been performed by a catholic priest. ‘The 
parliament ultimately allowed this plea; and farther directed, that 
ihe daughter should be taken from its mother, and educated in the 
true faith in a convent. The transaction excited general indigna- 
tion; and the legality of the sentence, and especially the last part 
of it, was very much disputed, both in the profession and out of 
it;~—-when Voltaire, to the astonishment of all the world, thought 
fit to put forth a pamphlet in its defence. M. Grimm treats the 
whole matter with his usual coldness and pleasantry ;—and as a 
sort of apology for this extraordinary proceeding of his chief, 
very coolly observes, “ The truth is, that for some time past the 
patriarch has been suspected, and indeed convicted, of the mest 
abominable cowardice. He defied the old parliament in his youth 
with signal courage and intrepidity ; and now he cringes to the new 


) one, and even condescends to be its panegyrist, from an absurd 
dread of being persecuted by it on the very brink of the tomb. 


Ah! Seigneur Patriarche!’ he concludes, in the true Parisian 
accent, * Horace was much more excusable for flattering Augustus 


) who. had honoured him though he destroyed the republic, than 


you are, for justifying, without any intelligible motive, a proceed- 
ing so utterly detestable, and upon which, if yon had not courage 
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to speak as became you, you were not called upon to say any 
thing.”’ It must be a comfort to the reader to learn, that imme- 


diately after this sentence, a M. Vanrobais, an old and most respec- 
table gentleman, was chivalrous enough, at the age of 70, to marry 
the deserted widow, and to place her ina situation every way 
more respectable than that of whichshe had been so basely de- 


frauded. 


There is a great deal, in the first of these volumes, about the | 


statue that was voted to Voltaire by his disciples in 1770.— 


Pigalle, the sculptor, was despatched to Ferney to model him, in |- 


spite of the opposition he affects to make in a letter to Mad. 
Necker, in which he very reasonably observes, that in order to 
be modelled, a man ought to have a face—but that age and sick- 
ness have so reduced him, that it is not easy to point out where- 
abouts his had been; that his eyes are sunk into pits three inches 
deep, and the small remnant of his teeth recently deserted ; that 
his skin is like old parchment wrinkled over dry bones, and his 
legs and arms like dry spindles; in short, “qu'on n’a jamais 
sculpté un pauvre homme dans cet etat.”’ Phidian Pigalle, how- 
ever, as he calls him, goes upon his errand, notwithstanding all 
these discouragements ; and finds him, eccending to M. Grimm, 
ina state of great vivacity. ‘ He skips up stair s,” he assures me, 
‘‘more nimbly than all his subscribers together, and is as quick 
as lightning in running to shut doors, and open windows; but 
with all this, he is very anxious to pass for a poor man in the last 
extremities ; and would take it much amiss if he thought that any 
body had discovered the secret of his health and vigour.”” Some 
awkward person, indeed, it appears, has been complimenting 
him upon the occasion; for he writes me as follows—‘ My dear 
friend—Though Phidias Pigalle is the most viriuous of mortals, 
he calumniates me cruelly ; I understand he goes about saying 
that I am quite well, and as sleek as a monk!—Such is the 
ungrateful return he makes for the pains I took to force my spiri(s 
for his amusement, and to puff up my buccinatory muscles to re- 
commend myself to him!—Jean Jacques is far more puffed up, 
however, than me; but it is with conceit, from which I am free.” 
—In another letter he says—“ When the peasants in my village 
saw Pigalle laying out some of the instruments of his art, they 
flocked round us with great glee, and said, Ah! he is going to 
dissect him—how droll !—so one spectacle, you see, is just as good 
for some people as another. 

The account which Pigalle gives of his mission is extremely 
characteristic. For the first eight days, he could make nothing 
of his patient—he was so restless and “full of grimaces, starts , and 
xesticulations. He promised every night to give him a long sil- 
ting next day, and always kept his w ord ;—but then, he could no 
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more sit still than a child of three years old. He dictated let- 
ters all the time to his secretary; and, in the mean time, kept 
blowing peas in the air, making ptroueltes round his chamber, 
er indulging in other feats of activity, equally fatal to the views 
ef the artist. Poor Phidias was about to return to Paris in de- 
spair, without having made the slightest progress in his design ; 
when the conversation happening “by good luck to turn upon 
Aaron’s golden calf, and Pigalle having said that he did not think 
such a thing could be modelled and cast in less than six months, 
the patriarch was so pleased with him, that he submitted to any 
thing be thought proper all the rest of the day, and the model was 
completed that very evening. 

There are a number of other anecdotes, extremely character- 
istic of the vivacity, impatience and want of restraint which dis- 
tinguished this extraordinary person. One of the most amusing 
is that of the congé which he gave to the Abbé Coyer, who was 
kind enough to come to his castle of Ferney, with the intention of 
paying a long visit. ‘The second morning, however, the patri- 
arch interrupted him in the middle of a dull account of his travels, 
with this perplexing question, “Do you know, M. L’ Abbé, in 
what you differ entirely from Don Quixotte?” The poor Abbé 
was unable to divine the precise point of distinction; and the 
philosopher was pleased to add, “ Why, you know the Don took 
all the inns on his read for castles, but it appears to me that you 
take castles for inns.”” The Abbé decamped without waiting for 
a further reckoning. He behaved still worse to a M. De Barthe, 
whom he invited to come and read a play to him, and afterwards 
drove out of the house, by the yawns and frightful contortions 
with which he amused himself, ie the whole of the per- 
formance. 

One of his happiest repartees is said to have been made to an 
Englishman, who had recently been on a visit to the celebrated 
Haller, in whose praise Voltaire enlarged with great warmth, ex- 
tolling him as a great poet, a great naturalist, and a man of univer- 
sal attainments. The Englishman answered, that it was very 
handsome in M. De Voltaire to speak so well of Mr. Haller, 
inasmuch as he, the said Mr. Haller, was by no means so liberal 
to M. De Voltaire. “ Alas !” said the patriarch, with an air of 
philosophic indulgence, “I dare say we are both of us very much 
mistaken.’ 

On another occasion, a cubtaia M. de St. Ange, who valued 
himself on the graceful turn of his compliments, having come to 
see him, took his leave with this studied allusion to the diversity 
of his talents, “My visit to-day has only been to Homer—an- 
other morning I shall pay my respects to Sophocles and Euripi- 
des—another to T'acitus—and another to Lucian.” “ Ab, Sir!” 
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replied the patriarch, “I am wretchedly old—could you not cou- 
trive to see all these gentlemen together?” M. Mercier, who had 
the same passion for fine speeches, told him one day, “ You outdo 
every body so much in their own way, that I am sure you will 
beat Fontenelle in longevity.” “No, no, Sir!’ answered the pa- 
triarch, “ Fontenelle was a Norman; and, you may depend upor 
it, contrived to trick nature out of her rights.” 
One of the most prolific sources of witticisms that is noticed in 
this collection, is the patriarch’s elevation to the dignity of tem- 
oral father of the capuchins in his district. The cream of the 
whole, however, may be found in the following letter of his to M. 
de Richelieu. 


“ Je voudrais bien, monseigneur, avoir le plaisir de vous donner 
ma bénédiction avant de mourir. L’expression vous paraitra un per 
forte: elle est pourtant dans la vérite. J’ai ’honneur d’étre capu- 
cin. Notre général qui est a Rome, vient de m’envoyer mes pa- 
tentes; mon titre est, Frére Spirituel et Pére Tempfiorel des Cafiu- 
cing. Mandez-moi laquelle de vos maitresses vous voulez retirer du 
purgatoire ; je vous jure sur ma barbe qu’elle n’y sera pas dans 
vingt-quatre heures. Comme je dois me détacher des biens de ce 
monde, j’ai abandonné a mes parens ce qui m’est didi par la success 
sion de teu madame la princesse de Guise, et par M. votre inten- 
dant; ils iront a ce sujet prendre vos ordres qu’ils regarderont 
comme un bienfait. Je vous donne ma bénédiction. Signé VoLTarRe, 
capucin indigne, et qui n’a pas encore eu de bonne fortune de 


capucin.” P. 54, 55. 


We have very full details of the last days of this distinguished 
erson. He came to Paris, as is well known, after 27 years’ ab- 
sence, at the age of 84; and the very evening he arrived, he re- 
cited himself the whole of his [rene to the play ers, and passed al} 
the rest of the night in correcting the piece for representation. A 
few days after he was seized with a violent vomiting of blood, and 
instantly called stoutly for a priest, saying that they should not 
throw him out on the dunghill. A priest was accordingly brought : 
and the patriarch very gravely subscribed a profession of his faith 
in the christian religion—of which he was ashamed, and attempted 
to make a jest, as soon as he recovered. He was received with 
unexampled honours at the academy, the whole members of which 
rose together, and came out to the vestibule to escort him into the 
hall; while, on the exterior, all the avenues, windows, and roofs of 
houses, by which his carriage had to pass, were crowded with 
spectators, and resounded with acclamations. But the great 
scene of- his glory was the theatre ; in which he no sooner ap- 
peared, than the whole audience rose up, and continued for up- 
wards of twenty minutes in thunders of applause and shouts of 
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acclamation that filled the whole house with dust and agitation. 
When the piece was concluded, the curtain was again drawn up, 
and discovered the bust of their idol in the middle of the stage, 
while the favourite actress placed a crown of laurel on its brows, 
and recited some verses, the words of which could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished amidst the tumultuous shouts of the spectators. The 
vile scene, says M. Grimm, reminded us of the classic days ef 
Greece and Rome. But it became more truly touching at the mo- 
ment when its object rose to retire. Weakened and agitated by 
the emotions he had experienced, his limbs trembled beneath 
him; and, bending almost to the earth, he seemed ready to ex- 
pire under the w eight of years and honours that had been laid 
upon him. His eyes, filled with tears, still sparkled with a pecu- 
liar fire in the midst of his pale and faded countenance. All 
the beauty and all the rank of France crowded round him in the 
lobbies and staircases, and literally bore him in their arms to the 
door of his carriage. Here the humbler multitude took their turn ; 
and, calling for torches that all might get a sight of him, clustered 
round his coach, and followed it to the door of his lodgings, with 
vehement shouts of admiration and triumph. This is the heroic 
part of the scene; but M. Grimm takes care also to let us know 
that the patriarch appeared on this occasion in long lace ruffles, 
and a fine coat of cut velvet, with a gray periwig of a fashion forty 
years old, which he used to comb every morning with his own 
hands, and to which nothing at all parallel had been seen for ages— 
except on the head of Bachaumont the novelist, who was known 
accordingly among the wits of Paris by the name of “ Voltaire’s 
wig-block.”” : 
This brilliant and protracted career, however, was now drawing 
to a close. —Retaining to the last that untameable spirit of activity 
and impatience which had characterized all his past life, he assist- 
ed at rehearsals and meetings of the academy, with the zeal and 
enthusiasm of early youth. At one of the latter, some objections 
were started to his magnificent project of giving a new edition 
of their dictionary ;—and he resolved to compose a discourse to 
obviate those objections. To strengthen himself for this task, he 
swallowed a prodigy queuit’y of strong coifee, and then con- 
tinued to work for upwards of twelve hours without intermission. 
This imprudent effort brought onan inflammation in his bladder ; 
and being told by M. De Richelieu, that he had been much re 
lieved in a similar situation, by taking, at intervals, a few drops of 
laudanum, he provided himself with a large bottle of that medi- 
cine, and with his usual impatience, swallowed the greater part of 
itin the course of the night. The consequence was, as might 
naturally have been expected, that he fell into a sort of lethargy, 
and never recovered the use of his faculties, except for a few 
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minutes at a time, till the hour of his death, which happened three 
days after, on the evening of the 30th May, 1778. ‘The priest 
to whom he had made his confession, and another, entered his 
chamber a short time before he breathed his last. He recognised 
them with difficulty, and assured them of his respects. One of 
them coming close up to him, he threw his arms round his neck, 
as if to embrace him. But when M. le Curé, taking advantage of 
this cordiality, proceeded to urge him to make some sign or ac- 
knowledgment of his belief in the christian faith, he gently pushed 
him back, and said, “ Alas! let me die in peace.” The priest 
turned to his companion, and, with great moderation and presence 
of mind, observed aloud, “ You see his faculties are quite gone.” 
They then quietly left the apartment ;—and the dying man, having 
testified his gratitude to his kind and vigilant attendants, and 
named several times the name of his favourite niece Madame 
Denis, shortly after expired. 

Nothing can better mark the character of the work before us, 
and of its author, than te state that the despatch which contains 
this striking account of the lasi hours of his illustrious patren and 
friend, terminates with an obscene epigram of M. Rulhiere, and a 
gay critique on the new administration of the opera Bufia! There 
are various epitaphs on Voltaire,: scattered through the sequel of 
the volume: we prefer this very brief one, by a lady of Lausanne. 


“Ci git Tenfant gaié du monde qwil gata.” 


Among the other proofs which M. Grimm has recorded of the 
celebrity of this extraordinary person, the incredible multitude 
of his portraifs that were circulated deserves to be noticed. One 
ingenious artist, in particular, of the name of Huber, had acquired 
such a facility in forming his countenance, that he could not enly 
cut most striking likenesses of him out of paper, with scissors 
held behind his back, but could mould a little bust of him in half 
a minute, out of a bit of bread, and at last used to make his dog 
manufacture most excellent profiles, by making him bite off the 
edge of a biscuit which he held to him in three or four different 
positions ! 

There is less about Rousseau in these volumes than we should 
expect from their author’s early intimacy with that great writer. 
Wat there is, however, is candid and judicious. M. Grimm 
agrees with Mad. de Stael, that Rousseau was nothing of a French- 
man in his character ;—and accordingly he observes, that though 
the magic of his style, and the extravagance of his sentiments 
procured him some crazy disciples, he never had any partisans 
among the enlightened part of the nation. He laughs a good deal! 
at his afiectations and unpardonable animosities—but gives, at all 
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times, the highest praise to his genius, and sets him above all his 
cotemporaries, for the warmth, the elegance, and the singular 
richness of his style. He says, that the general opinion at Paris 
was, that he had poisoned himself ;—ihat his natural disposition 
to melancholy had increased in an alarming degree after his return 
from England, and had been aggravated by the sombre and soli- 
tary lite to which he had condemned himselt;—that mind, he 
adds, at once too strong and too weak to bear the burden of exist- 


ence with tranquillity, was perpetually prolific of monsters and of 


phantoms, that haunted all his steps, and drove him to the bor- 
ders of distraction. ‘There is no doubt, contnues M. Grimm, 
that ior many months before his death he had firmly persuaded 
himself that all the powers of Europe had their eyes fixed upon 
him as a most dangerous and portentous being, whom they should 
take the first oppertunity to destroy. He was satisfied that M. 
de Choiseul had projected and executed the conquest of Corsica, 
for no other purpose but to deprive him of the honour of legisla- 
ting for it; and that Prussia and Russia had agreed to partition 
Poland upon the same jealous and unworthy considerations. 
While the potcntates of Europe were thus busied in thwarting 
and mortifyimg him abroad, the philosophers, he was persuaded, 
were entirely devoted to the same project at home. They had 
apies, he firmly believed, posted round all his steps, and were con- 
tinually making efiorts to rouse the populace to sult and murder 
him. At the head of this conspiracy, of the reality of which he 
no more doubted than of his existence, he had placed the Duc 
de Choiseul, his physician Tronchin, M. D’Alembert, and our 
author ! 

In a passage which commemorates the death of He'vetius, we 
find a very full and curious account of this zealous philosopher. 
Helvetius was of Dutch extraction; and his father having been 
chief physician to the queen, the son was speedily appointed to 
the very lucrative situation of farmer-general of the finances. He 
was remarkably good tempered, benev olent and liberal : ; and passed 
his youth in idle and voluptuous indulgence, keeping a sort of 
seraglio as a part of his establishment, and exercising himself 
with universal applause in the noble science of dancing, i in which 
he attained such eminence, that he is said to have several times 
supplied the place of the famous Dupré in the ballets at the 
opera. An unhappy passion for literary glory came, however, 
io disturb this easy life. The paradoxes and effrontery of Mau- 
pertuis had brought science into fasliion; and no supper was 
thought complete : at Paris without a mathematician. Helvetius, 
therefore, beiook himself immediately to the study of geometry; 
but he could make no hand of it; and fortunately the rage passed 
away before he had time to expose himself in the eyes of the ini- 
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tiated. Next came the poetical glory of Voltaire ;—and Helve- 
tius instantly resolved to be a poet—and did with great labour 
paren a long poem on happiness, which was not published, 
owever, till after his death, and has not improved his chance for 
immortality. But it was the success of the President Montes. 
quieu’s celebrated Esprit des Loix that finally decided the literary 
vocation of Helvetius. That work appeared in 1749; and in 
1750 the farmergeneral resigned his post, married, retired into 
the country, and spent ten long years in digesting his own book 
De U0 Esprit, by which he fondly expected to rival the fame of 
his illustrious predecessor. In this, however, he was wofully dis- 
appointed. ‘I'he book appeared to philosophers to be nothing 
but a paradoxical and laborious repetition of truths and difficul- 
ties with which all good thinkers had long been familiar; and it 
probably would have fallen into utter oblivion, had it not been 
for the injudicious clamour which was raised against it by the 
bigots and devotees of the court. Poor Helvetius, who had 
meant nothing more than to make himself remarkable, was as 
much surprised at the outcries of the godly, as at the silence of 
the philosophers; and never perfectly recovered the shock of 
this double disappointment. He still continued, however, his 
habits of kindness and liberality—gave dinners to the men of let- 
ters when at Paris, and hunted and compiled philosophy with 
great perseverance in the country. His temper was so good that 
his society could not fail to be agreeable; but his conversation, it 
seems, was not very captivating; he loved to push every matter 
of discussion to its very last results; and reasoned at times so 
very loosely and largely, as to be in danger of being taken for a 
person very much overtaken with liquor. He died of gout in 
his stomach, at the age of fifty-six. 

Nobody makes a better or a more amiable figure in this book, 
than Madame Georrrin. Active, reasonable, indulgent, and 
munificent beyond example for a woman in private life, she laid 
a sure claim to popularity by taking for her maxim the duty of 
“ viving and forgiving;” and showed herself so gentle in her de- 
portment to children and servants, that if she had not been over- 
come with an unlucky passion for intrigue and notoriety, she 
might have afforded one exception, at least, to the general heart- 
lessness of the society to which she belonged. Some of the 
repartees recorded of her in these volumes are very remarkable. 
M. de Rulhiere threatened to make public certain very indis- 
creet remarks on the court of Russia, from the sale of which he 
expected great profits. Madame Geoilrin, who thought he would 
get into difficulties by taking such a step, offered him a very hand- 
some sum to put his manuscript into the fire. He answered her 
with many lofty and animated observations on the meanness and 
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anworthiess of taking money to suppress truth. To all which 
the lady listened with the utmost complacency; and merely re- 

lied, “ Well! say yourself how much more you must have.’ 
Another mot of hers became an established canon at all the tables 
of Paris. ‘The Comte de Coigny was wearying her one ev ening 
with some interminable story, when, upon somebody sending for a 
part of the dish before him, he took a little knife out of his pocket 
and began to carve, talking all the time as before. Monsieur le 
Comte,’ %? said Mad. Geoffri in, a little out of patience, “ at table 
there should only be large knives and short stories.” In her old 
age she. was seized with apoplexy ; and her daughter, during her 
illness, refused access to the philosophers. When she recovered 
a little, she laughed at the precaution, and made her daughter’s 
apology—by saying “She had done like Godfrey of Bouillon— 
defended her tomb from the infidels.” The idea of her ending 
in devotion, however, occasioned much merriment and some scan- 
dal among her philosophical associates. 

The name of Marmontel occurs very often in this collection; 
but it is not attended with any distinguished honours. M. Grimm 
accuses him of want of force or passion in his style, and of poverty 
of invention, and litileness of genius. He says something, how- 
ever, of more importance on occasion of the first representation of 
that writer’s foolish piece, entitled “ Silvam.” The courtiers 
and sticklers for rank, he observes, all pretended to be mightily 
alarmed at the te ndency of this little opera in one act; and the 
Duc de Noailles took the trouble to say, that its object was to 
show that a gentleman could do nothing so amiable as to marry his 
maid servant, and let his cottagers kill his came at their pleasure. 
It is really amusing, continues M. Grimm, to, observe, how posi- 
tive many people are that all this is the result of a deep plot on 
the part of the Encyclopedistes, and that this silly farce is the 
fruit of a solemn conspiracy against the privileged orders, and in 
support of the horrible doctrine of universal equality. If they 
would only condescend to consult me, however, he concludes, I 
could oblige them with a much simpler, though less magnificent 
solution of the mystery; the truth being that the extravagance of 
M. Marmontel’s little ‘plot proceeds neither from his love of 
equality, nor from the commands of an antisocial conspiracy, but 
purely from the poverty of his imagination, and his want of talent 
for dramatic composition. It ‘is always much more easy to 
astonish by extravagance, than to interest by natural representa- 
tions; and those commonplaces, of love triumphing over pride of 
birth, and benevolence getting the better of feudal prejudices, are 
among the most vulgar resources of those who are incapable of de- 
vising incidents at once probable and pathetic. 

This was written in the year 1770 ;—and while it serves to show 
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us that the imputation of conspiracies against the throne and the 
altar, of which succeeding times were doomed to hear so much, 
were by no means an original invention of the age which gave 
them the greatest encouragement, it may help also to show upor 
what slight foundation such imputations are usually hazarded. Great 
national changes, indeed, are never the result of conspiracies—but 
of causes laid deep and wide in the structure and condition of 
society—and which necessarily produce those combinations of 
individuals, who seem to be the authors of the revolution when it 
happens to be ultimately brought about by their instrumentality. 
We hear a great deal, of course, of Diderot, in a work of which 
he was partly the author ; and it is impossible to deny him the 
praise of ardour, originality, and great occasional eloquence. Yet 
we not only feel neither respect nor affection for Diderot—but car 
seldom read any of his lighter pieces without a certain degree of 
disgust. There isa tone of blackguardism—(we really can find 
no other word)—both in his indecency and his profanity, which 
we do not recollect to have met with in any other good writer; 
and which is apt, we think, to prove revolting even to those who 
are accustomed to the license of this fraternity. They who do not 
choose to look into his Religieuse for the full illustration of this 
remark—and we advise no one to look there for any thing—may 
find it abundantly, though in a less flagrant form, in a little essay 
on women, which is inserted in these volumes as a supplement or 
corrective to the larger work of M. ‘Thomas on that subject. We 
must say, however, that the whole tribe of French writers whe 
have had any pretensions to philosophy for the last seventy years, 
are infected with a species of indelicacy which is peculiar, we 
think, to their nation ; ; and strikes us as more shameful and offen- 
sive than any other. We do not know very well how to describe 
it, otherwise than by saying, that it consists in a strange combina- 
tion of physical science with obscenity, and an attempt to unite the 
edantic and disgusting details of anatomy and physiology, with 
images of voluptuousness and sensuality ;—an attempt, we think, 
exceedingly disgusting and debasing, but not in the least degree 
either seductive or amusing. Maupertuis and Voltaire, and He! 
vetius and Diderot, are full of this. Bufion and d’ Alembert are py 
no means free of it; and traces of it may even be discovered in 
the writings of Rousseau himself. We could pardon some details 
inthe Emile—or the Confessions ;—but we own it appears to us 
the most nauseous and unnatural of all things, to find the divine 
Julie herself informing her cousin, with much complacency, that 
she had at last discovered, that ‘ quoique son cceur trop tendre 
avoit besoin d’ amour, $e3 sens n ’avoient plus besoin d’un ainant.’ 
The following epigram is a little in the taste we have been con- 
demning ;—but it has the merit of being excessively clever. Mad. 
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tie Chatelet had long lived separate from her husband, and was 
understood to receive the homage of two lovers—Voltaire and M. 
de St. Lambert. She died in childbirth; and the following dra- 
matic elegy was circulated all over Paris the week after that catas- 
trophe. 

“ M. de Chatelet-—Ah ! ce n’est pas ma faute! 

“ M. de Voltaire.—Je Pavais prédit! 

« M. de St. Lambert.—Elle Pa voulu !” 

Crebillon the younger is naturally brought to our recollection 
by the mention of wit and indecency. We have an account of 
his death, and a just and candid estimate of his merits, in one of 
the volumes before us. However frivolous and fantastic the style 
of his novels may appear, he had still the merit of inventing that 
style, and of adorning it with much ingenuity, wit and character. 
The taste for his writings, it seems, passed away very rapidly and 
completely in France; and long before his death, the author of 
the Sopha, and Les Egaremens du Cour et de ? Esprit, had the 
mortification to be utterly forgotten by the public. M. Grimm 
thinks this reverse of fortune rather unmerited ; and observes, that 
in foreign countries he was still held in estimation, and that few 
French productions had had such currency in London as the 
Sopha. The reason perhaps may be, that the manners and cha- 
racters which the French at once knew to be unnatural, might be 
mistaken by us for true copies of French originals. It is a little 
more difficult, however, to account for the fact, that the perusal of 
his works inspired a young lady of good family in this country with 
such a passion for the author, that she ran away from her friends, 
came to Paris, married him, and nursed and attended him with 
exemplary tenderness and affection to his dying day. But there 
is nothing but luck, good or bad—as M. Grimm sagely observes 
—in this world. The author of a licentious novel inspires a 
romantic passion ina lady of rank and fortune, who crosses seas, 
and abandons her family and her native country for his sake ;— 
while the author of the Nouvelle Heloise, the most delicate and 
passionate of all lovers that ever existed, is obliged to clap up a 
match with his chambermaid ! 

Of all the loves, however, that are recorded in this chronicle, 
the loves of Mad. du Deffant, and M. de Ponte-de-Vesle, are 
the most exemplary ; for they lasted upwards of fifty years with- 
out quarrel or intermission. 'The secret of this wonderful con- 
stancy is, at all events, worth knowing; and we give it in the 
words ‘of an authentic dialogue between this venerable Acmé and 
Septimius. 


“ Ponte-de-Vesle ?’—Madame ?=Ou étes-yous ?==Au coin de 
Vou. IL. New Series. AZ 
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votre cheminée.—Couché les pieds surles chenets, comme on est 
chez ses amis ?—QOui, madame.—Il1 faut convenir qu’il est peu de | 
liaisons aussi anciennes que la nétre—Cela est vraii—lIl y acin- [| 
quante ans.—Qui, cinquante ans passés.—Et dans ce long intervalle 
aucun nuage, pas méme l’apparence d'une brouillerie.—C’est ce 
que jal toujours admiré.—Mais, Ponte-de-Vesle, cela ne viendrait- 
il point de ce qu’au fond nous avons toujours été fort indifférens 
Pun a lautre ?—Cela se pourrait bien, madame.” 


fe ae 





The evening this veteran admirer died she came rather late to 
a great supper in the neighbourhood ; and as it was known that 
she made it a point of honour to attend on him, the catastrophe 
was generally suspected. She mentioned it, however, herself, 
immediately on coming in;—adding, that it was lucky he had 
gone off so early in the evening, as she might otherwise have been 
prevented from appearing. She then sat down to table, and 
made a very hearty and merry meal of it! 

Besides Ponte-de-Vesle, however, this celebrated lady had a 
fover almost as ancient, in the President Henault—whom also she 
had the misfortune to survive; though he had the complaisance, 
| i as well as his predecessor, to live to near ninety years for her sake. 
he, ‘The poor president, however, fell into dotage before his death; 
‘gas | and one day, when in that state, Mad. du Deffant having happened 
‘Me to ask him whether he liked her or Mad. du Castlemeron the 
best, he, quite unconscious of the person to whom he was speaking, 
not only declared his preference of the absent lady, but proceeded 
to justify it, by a most feeling and accurate enumeration of the [- 
vices and defects of his hearer, in which he grew so warm and 
eloquent, that it was quite impossible either to stop him, or to pre- 
vent all who were present from profiting by the communication. 
When Mad. de Chatelet died, Mad. du Deffant testified her 
erief for the most intimate of her female acquaintance, by circu- 
lating all over Paris, the very next morning, the most libellous and 
venomous attack on her person, her understanding, and her morals. 
When she came to die herself, however, she met with just about 
as much sympathy as she deserved. Three of her dearest friends 
used to come and play cards every evening by the side of her 
ecouch—and as she chose to die in the middle of a very interesting 
game, they quietly played it out—and settled their accounts be- 
fore leaving the apartment. We hope these little traits go near 
to justify what we ventured to say in the outset, of the tendency 
of large and agreeable society to fortify the heart ;—at all events, 
they give us a pretty lively idea of the liaisons that united kin- 
dred souls at Paris. We might add to the number several anec- 
dotes of the President Henault—and of the Baron d’ Holbach, who 
told Helvetius, a little time before the death of the latter, that 
fhough he had lived all his life with irritable and indigent men of 
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letters, he could not recollect that he had either quarrelled with» 
or done the smallest service to, any one among them. 

There is a great deal of admirable criticism in this work upon 
the writings and genius of almost all the author’s cotemporaries— 
Dorat, Pir on, Millot, Bernard, Mirabeau, Moncrif, Colardeau, 
and many others, more or less generally known in this country ; 


nor do we know any publication, indeed, so well calculated to give 


a stranger a just and comprehensive view of the recent literature 
of France. 

Montesquieu, Buffon, and Raynal, are the only authors, we 
think, of whom M. Grimm speaks with serious respect and admi- 
ration. Great praise is lavished upon Rebertson’s Charles V. 
Young’s Night Thoughts are said, and with justice, to be rather 
ingenious than pathetic ; and to show more of a gloomy imagina- 
tion than a feeling heart. 'Thompson’s Seasons are less happily 
stigmatized as excessively ornate and artificial, and said to stand 
in the same relation to the Georgics, that the Lady of Loretto, 
with all her tawdry finery, bears to the naked graces ef the Venus 
de Medici. Johnson’s Life of Savage is extolled as exceedingly 
entertaining—though the author is laughed at, in the true Parisian 
taste, for not having made a jest of his hero. Hawkesworth’s 
Voyages are also very much commended; and Sir William 
Jones’s letter to Anqueiil du Perron, is said to be capable, with 
a few retrenchments, of being made worthy of the pen of the pa- 
triarch himself. Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on Shakspeare is also 
applauded to the full extent of its merits; and, indeed, a very 
taudable degree of candour and moderation is observed as to our 


national taste in the drama. Shakspeare, he observes, is fit for 


us, and Racine for them; and each should be satisfied with his 
lot, and would do well to keep to his own national manner. W hea 
we attempt to be regular and dignified, we are merely cold and 
stiff; and when they aim at freedom and energy, they become 
abouial and extravagant. ‘The celebrity of Garrick seems to have 
been scarcely less at Paris than in London, their greatest actor 
being familiarly designated “ Le Garrick Francois.” His powers 
of pantomime, indeed, were univ ersally intelligible, and seem to 
have made a prodigious impression upon the theatrical critics of 
France. But his authority is quoted by M. Grimm, for the ebservae- 
tion, that there is not the smallest affinit y in the tragic deciamation 
of the two countries; so that an acter who could give the most 
astonishing effect to a passage of Shakspeare, would not, though 
perfectly master of French, be able to guess how a single line of 
Racine should be spoken on the stage. 

We cannot leave the subject of the dr ama, however, without 
observing, with what an agreeabie surprise we discovered in M. 
Grimm, an auxiliary in that battle which we have for some time 
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waged, though not without trepidation, against the theatrical stan- 
dards of France, and in defence of our own more free and irregular 
drama. While a considerable part of our own men of letters, 
carried away by the authority and supposed unanimity of the con- 
tinental judges, were disposed to desert the cause of Shakspeare 
and nature, and to recognise Racine and Voltaire as the only true 
models of dramatic excellence, it turns out that the greatest Pa- 
risian critic, of that best age of criticism, was of opinion that the 
very idea of dramatic excellence had never been developed in 
France ; and that, from the very causes which we have formerly 
specified, there was neither powerful passion nor real nature on 
their stage. After giving some account of a play of La Harpe’s, 
he observes, “I am more and more confirmed in the opinion, that 
true tragedy, such as has never yet existed in France, must, after 
all, be written in prose ; or at least can never accommodate itself 
to the pompous and rhetorical tone of our stately versification. 
The ceremonious and affected dignity which belongs to such 
compositions, is quite inconsistent with the just imitation of nature, 
and destructive of all true pathos. It may be very fine and very 
poetical; but it is not dramatic: and accordingly I have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining, that all our celebrated tragedies belong to the 
epic and not to the dramatic division of poetry. The Greeks and 
Romans had a dramatic verse, which did not interfere with simpli- 
city or familiarity of diction; but as we have none, we must make 
up our minds to compose our tragedies in prose, if we ever expect 
to have any that may deserve the name. What then?” he con- 
tinues, “must we throw our Racines and Voltaires in the fire? By 
no means ; on the contrary, we must keep them, and study and ad- 
mire them more than ever; but with right conceptions of their true 
nature and merit—as masterpieces of poetry, and reasoning, and 
description; as the first works of the first geniuses that ever adorn- 
ed any nation under heaven: but not as tragedies, not as pieces 
intended to exhibit natural characters and passions speaking their 
own language, and to produce that terrible impression which such 
pieces alone can produce. Considered in that light, their coldness 
and childishness will be immediately apparent; and though the 
talents of the artist will always be conspicuous, their misapplica- 
lion and failure will not be less so. With the prospect that lies 
hefore us, the best thing, perhaps, that we can do is to go on, boast- 
ing of the unparalleled excellence we have attained. But how 
speedily should our boastings be silenced if the present race of 
childrex should be succeeded by a generation of men! Here is a 
theory,” concludes the worthy baron, a little alarmed, it would 
seem, at his own temerity, “which it would be easy to confirm and 
illustrate much more cempletely—if a man had a desire to be 
stoned to death before the door of the Theatre Francois. But, 
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in the mean time, till Iam better prepared for the honours of mar- 
tyrdom, I must entreat you to keep the secret of my infidelity 
io yourself.” 7 

Diderot holds very nearly the same language. After a long 
dissertation upon the difference between real and artificial dignity, 
he proceeds—“ What follows, then, from all this—but that tra- 
gedy is still to be invented in France; and that the ancients, with 
all their faults, were probably much nearer inventing it than we 
have been?—Noble actions and sentiments, with simple and fa- 
miliar language, are among its first elements: and I strongly sus- 

ct, that for these two hundred years, we have mistaken the 
stateliness of Madrid for the heroism of Rome. If once a man 
of genius shall venture to give to his characters and to his diction 
the simplicity of ancient dignity, plays and players will be very 
different things from what they are now. But how much of this,”’ 
he adds also in a fit of sympathetic terror, “ could [I venture te 
gay to any body but you! I should be pelted in the streets, if 1 
were but suspected of the blasphemies I have just uttered.”’ 

With the assistance of two such allies, we shall renew the 
combat against the continental dramatists with fresh spirits and 
confidence ; and shall probably find an early opportunity to brave 
the field, upon that important theme. In the mean time we shall 
only remark, that we suspect there is something more than an 
analogy between the government and political constitution of the 
two countries, and the character of their drama. ‘The tragedy of 
the continent is conceived in the very genius and spirit of absolute 
monarchy—the same artificial stateliness—the same slow moving 
of few persons—the same suppression of ordinary emotions, and 
profound and ostentatious display of lofty sentiments, and, 
finally, the same jealousy of the interference of lower agents, 
and the same horror of vulgarity and tumult. When we con- 
sider, that in the countries where this form of the drama has 
been established, the court is the chief patron of the theatre, and 
courtiers almost its only supporters, we shall probably be inclined 
to think that this uniformity of character is not a mere accidenta) 
coincidence, but that the same causes which have stamped those 
attributes on the serious hours of its rulers, have extended them 
te those mimic representations which were originally devised for 
their amusement. In England, again, our drama has all aleng 
partaken of the mixed nature of our government ;—persons of all 
degrees take a share in both, each in his own peculiar character 
and fashion: and the result has been, in both, a much greater 
activity, variety and vigour, than was ever exhibited under a more 
exclusive system. In England, too, the stage has, in general, 
been dependent on the nation at large, and not on the favour of 
the court ;—and it is natural to suppose that the character of its 
exhibitions has been affected by a due constderation of that of 
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the miscellaneous patron whose feelings it was its business to 
gratify and reflect. 

After having said so much about the stage, we cannot afford 
room either for the quarrels or witticisms of the actors, which are 
reported at great length in these volumes—or for the absurdities, 
however ludicrous, of the “ Diew de Danse,” as old Vestris 
ycleped himself—or even for the famous “affaire du Menuet” 
which distracted the whole court of France at the marriage of the 
late king. We can allow only a sentence indeed to the elaborate 
dissertation in which Diderot endeavours to prove that an actor 
is all the worse for having any feeling of the passions he repre- 
sents, and is never so sure to agitate the souls of his hearers as 
when his own is perfectly at ease. We are persuaded that this is 
not correctly true ;—though it might take more distinctions than 
the subject is worth, to fix precisely where the truth lies. It is 
plain, we think, however, that a good actor must have a capacity, 
at least, of all the passions whose language he mimics—and we 
are rather inclined to think that he must also have a transient 
feeling of them, whenever hts mimicry is very successful. ‘That 
the emotion should be very short-lived, and should give way to 
trivial or comic sensations, with very little mterval, affords but a 
slender presumption against its reality, when we consider how 
rapidly such contradictory feelings succeed each other, in light 
minds, in the real business of life. That real passion, again, 
never would be so graceful and dignified as the counterfeited pas- 
sion of the stage, is either an impeachment of the accuracy of the 
copy, or a contradiction in terms. ‘The real passion of a noble 
and dignified character must always be dignified and graceful— 
and if Cesar, when actually bleeding in the senate-house, folded 
his robe around him, that he might fall with decorum at the feet 
of his assassins, why should we say that it is out of nature for a 
player both to sympathize with the passions of his hero, and to 
think of the figure he makes in the eyes of the spectators? Strong 
conception is, perhaps, in every case, attended with a temporary 
belief of the reality of its objects ;—and it is impossible for any 
one to copy with tolerable success the symptoms of a poweriul 
emotion, without a very lively apprehension aad recojlection of 
its actual presence. We have no idea, we own, that the copy 
can ever be given without some participation in the emotion itseli 
—or that it is possible to repeat pathetic words, with the tone or 
gestures of passion, with the same indifference with which a school- 
boy repeats his task, or a juggler his dec eptions. The feeling, 
we believe, is olen: very momentary; and it is this which has 
misled those who have doubted of its existence But there are 
many strong feelings equally fleeting and undeniable. The feel 


ngs of the spectators, in the theatre, though frequently more keer 
sy 
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than they experience anywhere else, are in general infinitely less 
durable than those excited by real transactions; and a ludicrous 
incident or blunder in the performance, will carry the whole house 
in an instant, from sobbing to ungoverned Jaughter: and even in 
real life we have every day occasion to observe how quickly the 
busy, the dissipated, the frivolous, and the very youthful, can pass 
from one powerful and engrossing emotion to another. The daily 
life of Voltaire, we think, might have furnished Diderot with as 
many and as striking instances of the actual succession of incon- 


sruous emotions, as he has collected from the theatrical life of 


Sophie Arnoud, to prove that one part of the succession must 
necessarily have been fictitious. 

There are various traits of the oppressions and abuses of the 
government, incidentally noticed in this work, which maintains, on 
the whole, a very aristocratical tone of politics. One of the most 
remarkable relates to no less a person than the Marechal de Saxe. 
This great warrior, who is known never to have taken the field 
without a small travelling seraglio in his suite, had engaged a ceriain 
Madlle Chantilly to attend him in one of his campaigns. ‘The lady 
could not prudently decline the honour of the invitation, because 
she was very poor; but her heart and soul were devoted toa 
young pastry cook of the name of Favart, for whose sake she at 
last broke out of the marechal’s camp, and took refuge m the arms 
of her lover; who rewarded her heroism by immediately making 
her his wife. The history of the marechal’s lamentation on finding 
himself deserted, is purely ludicrous, and is very well told; but 
our feelings take a very different character, when, upon reading a 
little farther, we find that this illustrious person had the baseness 
and brutality to apply to his sovereign for a lettre de cachel to force 
this unfortunate woman from the arms of her husband, and to com- 
pel her to submit again to his embraces—and that the court was 
actually guilty of the incredible atrocity of granting such an order! 
It was not only granted, M. Grimm assures us, but executed— 
and this poor creature was dragged from the house of her husband, 
and conducted by a file of grenadiers to the quarters of his high- 
ness, Where she remained till his death, the unwilling and disgusted 
victim of his sensuality! It is scarcely possible to regret the sub- 
version of a form of government that admitted, but once in acen- 
tury, of abuses so enormous as this:—and the tone in which M. 
Grimm notices it, as a mere foiblesse on the part of leGrand Mau- 
rice, gives us reason to think that it was by no means without a 
parallel in the cotemporary history. In England, we verily believe, 
there never was a time in which it would not have produced insur- 
rection, or assassination. 

One of the most remarkable passages in this philosophical jour- 
nal,is that which cantains the author’s estimate of the advantages 
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and disadvantages of philosophy. Not being much more of ay 
optimist than ourselves, M. Grimm thinks that good and evil are 
pretty fairly distributed to the different generations of men; and 
that, if an age of philosophy be happier in some respects than one 
of ignorance and prejudice, there are particulars in which it is not 
so fortunate. Philosophy, he thinks, is the necessary fruit of a 
certain experience and certain maturity ; and implies, in nations as 
well as individuals, the extinction of some of the pleasures as well 
as the follies of early life. All nations, he observes, have begun 
with poetry, and ended with philosophy—er, rather, have passed 
through the region of philosophy in their way to that of stupidity 
and dotage. They lose the poetical passion, therefore, before 
they acquire the taste for speculation; and, with it, they lose all 
faith in those illusions, and all interest in those trifles which make 
the happiness of the brightest portion of our existence. If, in 
this advanced stage of society, men are less brutal, they are also 
less enthusiastic ;—if they are more habitually beneficent, they 
have less warmth of affection. ‘They are delivered, indeed, from 
the yoke of many prejudices; but at the same time deprived of 
many motives of action. ‘They are more prudent, but more 
anxious—are more affected with the general interests of mankind, 
but feel less for their neighbours; and, while curiosity takes the 
place of admiration, are more enlightened, but far less delighted 
with the universe in which they are placed. 

The effect of this philosophical spirit on the arts, is evidently 
unfavourable on the whole. Their end and cbject is delight, and 
that of philosophy is truth; and the talent that seeks to instruct, 
will rarely condescend to aim merely at pleasing. Racine, and 
Moliere, and Boileau, were satisfied with furnishing amusement to 
such men as Louis X[V., and Colbert, and Turenne; but the 
geniuses of the present day pretend to nothing less than enlighten- 
ing their rulers; and the same young men who would formerly 
have made their debut with a pastoral or a tragedy, now generally 
leave college with a new system of philosophy and government in 
their port-folios. The very metaphysical, prying, and expound- 
ing turn of mind that is nourished by the spirit of philosophy, un- 
questionably deadens our sensibility to those enjoyments which ii 
converts into subjects of speculation. It busies itself in endea- 
vouring to ungersjand those emotions which a simpler age was con- 
tented with enjoying ;—and seeking, like Psyche, to have a dis- 
iinet view of the sources of our pleasures, is punished, like her, by 
their instant annihilation. 

Religion, too, continues M. Grimm, considered as a source of 
enjoyment or consolation in this world, has suffered from the pro- 
gress of philosophy, exactly as the fine arts and affections have 
done. It has no doubt become infinitely more rational, and less 
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tiable to atrocious perversions; but then it has also become much 
less enchanting and ecstatic—much less prolific of sublime raptures, 
beatific visions, and lofty enthusiasm. It has suffered, in short, in 
the common disenchantment; and the same cold spirit which has 
chased so many lovely illusions from the earth, has dispeopled 
heaven of half its marvels and its splendours. 

We could enlarge with pleasure upon these just and interesting 
speculations ; but it is time we should think of drawing this article 
to aclose ; and we must take notice of a very extraordinary transac- 
tion which M. Grimm has recorded with regard to the final publica- 
tion of the celebrated E:ncyclopedie. ‘The redaction of this great 
work, it is known, was ultimately confided to Diderot; who 
thought it best, after the disturbances that had been excited by 
fhe separate publication of some of the earlier volumes, to keep up 
the whole of the last ten till the printing was finished; and then 
to put forth the complete work at once. A bookseller by the name 
of Breton, who was a joint proprietor of the work, had the charge 
of the mechanical part of the concern; but, being wholly illiterate, 
and indeed without pretensions io literature, had of course no con- 
cern with the correction, or even the perusal of the text. This 
person, however, who had heard of the clamours and threatened 
prosecutions which were excited by the freedom of some articles 
in the earlier volumes, took it into his head that the value and se- 
curity of the property might be improved, by a prudent castigation 
of the remaining parts; and accordingly, after receiving from 
Diderot the last proofs and revises of the different articles, took 
them home, and, with the assistance of another tradesman, scored 
out, altered and suppressed, at their own discretion, all the passages 
which they, in their wisdom, apprehended might give offence to 
the court, or the church, or any other persons in authority—giving 
themselves, for the most part, no sort of trouble to connect the 
disjointed passages that were left after these mutilations—and 
sometimes soldering them together with masses of their own stupid 
vulgarity. After these precious ameliorations were completed, 
they threw off the full impression; and, to make all sure and irre- 
mediable, consigned both the manuscript and the original proofs 
to the flames! Such, says M. Grimm, is the true explanation of 
that mass of impertinences, contradictions and incoherences, with 
which all the world has been struck, in the last ten volumes of this 
great compilation. It was not discovered till the very eve of the 
publication; when Diderot, having a desire to look back to one of 
his own articles, printed some years before, with difficulty ob- 
tained a copy of the sheets containing it from the warehouse of 
M. Breton—and found, to his horror and consternation, that it had 
heen garbled and mutilated in the manner we have just stated. 
His rage and vexation on the discovery are well expressed in a 
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long letter to Breton, which M. Grimm has engrossed in his regis- 
ies: The mischief, however, was irremediable, without an intole- 
rable delay and expense ; and as it was impossible for the editor 
to take any steps to bring Breton to punishment for this “ horrible 
forfait,’ without openly avowing the intended publication of a 
work ‘sihiele the court only tolerated by affecting ignorance of its 
existence, it was at last resolved, with many tears sof rage and vex- 
ation, to keep the abomination secret—at least till it was “proclaimed 
by the indignant denunciations of the respective authors whose 
works had been subjected to such crue! mutilation.” The most 
surprising part of the story however is, that none of these authors 
ever made any complaint about the matter. Whether the num- 
ber of years that had clapsed since the time when most of them 
had furnished their papers had made them insensible of the altera- 
tions—whether they believed the change effected by the base 
hand of Breton to have originated with Diderot, their legal censor 
—or that, in fact, the alterations were chiefly in the articles of the 
said Diderot himself, we cannot pretend to say; but M. Grimm 
assures us, that, to his astonishment and that of Diderot, the muti- 
lated publication, when it at last made its appearance, was very 
quietly received by the injured authors as their authentic produc . 
tion, and apologies humbly made, by some of them, for imperfec- 
lions that had been created by the beast of a publisher. 
There are many curious and original anecdotes of the Empress 
of Russia in this book; and as she always appeared to advantage 
where munificence and clemency to individuals were concerned, 
they are certainly calculated to give us a very favourable impres- 
sion of that extraordinary woman. We can only afford room now 
for one, which characterizes the nation as well as its sovereign. A 
popular poet of the name of Sumarokoff, had quarrelled with the 
leading actress at Moscow, and protested that she should never 
again have the honour to perform in any of his tragedies. ‘The 
Governor of Moscow, however, not being aware of this theatrical 
feud, thought fit to order one of Sumarokoff’s tragedies for repre- 
sentation, and also to command the services of the offending 
actress on the occasion. Sumarokoif did not venture to take any 
step against his excellency the governor; but when the heroine 
advanced in full Muscovite costume on the stage, the indignant 
oet rushed forward from behind the scenes, seized her reluc- 
tantly by the collar and waist, and tossed her furiously from the 
hoards. He then went home, and indited two querulous and sub- 
lime epistles to the empress. Catharine, in the midst of her 
sigantic schemes of conquest and improvement, had the patience 
io sii down and address the following good humoured and sensible 
exhortation to the disordered bard. 
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“« Monsieur Sumarokoff, yal été fort étonnée de votre lettre du 28 


Sis- Janvier, et encore plus de celle du premier Février. ‘Toutes deux 
ole- > contiennent, a ce qu il me semble, des plaintes contre la Belmontia 
itor qui pourtant n’a fait que suivre les ordres du comte Soltikoff. Le 
ble [4% feld-maréchal a désiré de voir représenter votre tragédie ; cela vous 
fa f@ fait honneur. I était convenable de vous conformer au désir de la 

its § premicre personne en autorité 4 Moscou; mais si elle a jugé a pro- 
ex. [= pos dordonner que cette picce fit représenteée, il fallait executer sa 
ed || volonte sans contestation. Je crois que vous savez mieux que per- 
me sonne combien de respect méritent des hommes qui ont servi avec 
vem gloire, et dont la téte est couverte de cheveux blancs ; c'est pour- 

i quoi je vous conseille d’éviter de parcilles disputes adVavenir. Parce 
” moyen vous conserverez la tranquillité dame qui est nécessaire pour 
- fe vos ouvrages, et il me sera toujours plus agreable de voir les pas- 
mf] sions representées dans vos drames que de les lire dans vos lettres. 
ra- “ Au surplus, Je suis votre affectionnce. Signé Carur RINE.” 
se — ‘ Je conseille,” adds M. Grimm, “a2 tout ministre charge du dé- 
or ) partement des lettres de cachet, @enregistrer ce formulaire a son 
1e pretie, et 2 tout hasard de n’en jamais délivrer dautres aux poétes 
m et d tout ce qui a droit d’étre du genre irritable, c ’ested-dire enfant 
‘i. OE et fou par état. Apres cette lettre qui meérite peut-etre autant l’im- 
© mortalité que les monumens de la sagesse et de la gloire du regne 

¥ 7) actuelde la Russie, je meurs de peur de m *affermir dans la pensee 

J héretique que esprit ue gite jamais rien, méme sur le trone.” 

C= 

But it is at last necessary to close these entertaining volumes— 

Sf) though we have not been able to furnish our readers with any thing 

) tike a fair specimen of their various and miscellaneous contents. 

| |) Whoever wishes to see the economists wittily abused—to read a 

- 8 full and picturesque account of the tragical rejoicings that filled ; 
v § Paris with mourning at the marriage ot the late king—to learn 
L 4 how Paul Jones was a writer of pastora ils and love songs—or how j | 
- OE they made carriages of leather, and evaporated diamonds in 1772 


* 


—to trace the debit of Mad. de Staél as an author at the age of 
twelve, in the year '—to understand M. Grimin’s notions 
on suicide and happiness—to know in what the unique charm of 
Madile Thevenin consisted—and in what manner the dispute be- 
tween the patrons of the French and the [talian music was con- 
ducted—will do well to peruse the five thick volumes, | in which 
these, and innumerable other matters of equal importance are 
discussed, with the talent and vivacity with which the reader must 
have been struck, in the least of the foregoing extracts. 

We add but one trivial remark, which is forced upon us, in. 
deed, at a’most every page of this correspondence. ‘The projes- | 
sion of literature must be much wholesomer in France than in any 
other country:—for though the volumes before us may be re- 
garded as a great literary obituary, and record the deaths, we 
suppose, of more than a hundred persons of some note in the 
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world of letters, we scarcely meet with an individual who is less 
than seventy or eighty years of age—and no very small propor- 
tion actually last till near ninety or a hundred—although the 
greater part of them seem neither to have lodged se high, nor 
lived so low, as their more active and abstemious brethren in 
other cities. M. Grimm observes, that, by a remarkable fatality, 
Europe was deprived, in the course of little more than six 
months, of the splendid and commanding talents of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Haller, Linneus, Heidegger, Lord Chatham, and Le 
Kain—a constellation cf genius, he adds, that when it set to us, 
must have carried a dazzling light into the domains of the King of 
Terrors, and excited no small alarm in his ministers—if they 
bear any resemblance to the ministers of ether sovereigns. 


The Giaour, a Fragment of a Turkish Tale. By Lord Byron. 
8vo. pp. 41. | 


{From the Edinburgh Review. } 


Tis, we think, is very beautiful—or, at all events, full of spirif,. 
character, and originality ;—nor can we think that we have any rea- 
son to envy the Turkish auditors of the entire tale, while we have 
its fragments thus served up by a restaurateur of such taste as 
Lord Byron. Since the increasing levity of the present age, 
indeed, has rendered it impatient of the long stories that used to 
delight our ancestors, the taste for fragments, we suspect, has 
become very general; and the greater part of polite readers 
would now no more think of sitting down to a whole epic than to 
a whole ox :—And truly, when we consider how few long poems 
there are, out of which we should not wish very long passages to 
have been omitted, we will confess that it is a taste which we are 
rather inclined to patronize—notwithstanding the obscurity it may 
occasionally produce, and the havoc it must necessarily make, 
among the proportions, developments, and eallide juncture of 
the critics. ‘The truth is, we suspect, that after we once know 
what it contains, no long poein is ever read but in fragments ;— 
and that the connecting passages, which are always skipped after 
the first reading, are often so tedious as to deter us from thinking 
of a second ;—and in very many cases so awkwardly and imper- 
fectly brought out, that it is infinitely less laborious to guess ai the 
author’s principle of combination, than to follow out his full expla- 
nation of it. 

In the present instance, however, we do not think that we are 
driven upon such an alternative; for though we have heard tha! 
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LORD BYRON’S GIAOUR. 384 


gome persons of slender sagacity, or small poetical experience, 
have been at a loss to make out the thread of the story, it cer- 
tainly appears to us to be as free from obscurity as any poetical 
narrative with which we are acquainted—and is plain and elemen- 
tary in the highest degree, when compared with the lyric compo- 
sitions either of the Greeks, or of the Orientals. For the sake of 
such humble readers, however, as are liable to be perplexed by an 
ellipsis, we subjoin the following brief outline—by the help of 
which they will easily be able to connect the detached fragments 
from which it is faithfully deduced. 

Giaour is the Turkish word for infidel; and signifies, upox 
this occasion, a daring and amorous youth, who, in one of his 
rambles into Turkey, had heen smitten with the charms of the 
favourite of a rich Emir; and had succeeded not only in winning 
her affections, but in finding opportunities for the indulgence of 
their mutual passion. By and by, however, Hassan discovers 
their secret intercourse ; and in a frenzy of jealous rage, sews the 
beauteous Leila up in a sheet—rows her out, in a calm evening, 
to a still and deep part of the channel—and plunges her into the 
dark and shuddering flood. The Giaour speedily comes to the 
knowledge of this inhuman vengeance; and mad with grief and 
resentment, joins himself to a band of plundering Arnauts, and 


watches the steps of the cruel Hassan, who, after giving out that 
+ Leila had eloped from his Serai, proceeds, in a few days, with a 
> gorgeous and armed train, to woo a richer and more noble beauty. 
_ The Giaour sets upon him as he is issuing from a rocky defile, 
and after a sanguinary contest, immolates him to the shade of the 
-) murdered Leila. Then, perturbed in spirit, and perpetually 


haunted by the vision of that lovely victim, he returns to his own 
country, and takes refuge in a convent of Anchorets ;—not, how- 


» ever, to pray or repent, but merely for the solitude and congeniat 
gloom of that lonely retreat. Worn out with the agony of his 
recollections, and the constant visitation of his stormy passions, 
| he there dies at the end of afew miserable years; and discloses 
) to the pious priest whom pity and duty had brought to the side of 
> his couch, as much of his character and history as the noble author 
+ has thought fit to make known to his readers. 


Such is the simple outline of this tale—which Turk or Chris. 


) tian might have conceived as we have given it, without any great 
+ waste of invention—but te. which we do not think any other but 
+ Lord Byron himself could have imparted the force and the cha- 
)tacter which are conspicuous in the fragments that are now before 


us. What the noble author has most strongly conceived and mos‘ 
happily expressed, is the character of the Giaour;—of which, 
though some of the elements are sufficiently familiar in poetry, 
the sketch which is here given appears to us in the highest degree 
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striking and original. The fiery soul of the Marmion and Ber. 
tram of Scott, w vith their love of lofty daring, their scorn of sof{ 
contemplation or petty comforts, and their proud defiance of law, 
religion, and conscience ifselfi—are combined with something of 
the constitutional gloom, and the mingled disdain and regret “for 
human nature, which were invented for Childe Harold; w hile the 
sterner features of that lofty portraiture are softened down by the 
prevalence of an ardent passion for the gentlest of human beings, 
and shaded over by the overwhelming erief which the loss of her 
had occasioned. .'The poetical effect of the picture, too, is not 
lowered, in the present instance, by the addition of any of those 
debasing features, by which Mr. Scott probably intended to give 
a greater air of nature and reality to his representations. The 
Giaour has no sympathy with Marmion in his love of broad mea- 
dows and fertile fields—nor with Bertram, in his taste for plunder 
and low debauchery; and while he agrees with them in placing in 
the first rank of honour the savage ‘virtues of dauntless courage 
and terrible pride, knows far hetter how much more delig chtfully 
the mind is stirred by a deep and energetic attachment. The 
whole poem, indeed, may be considered as an exposition of the 
doctrine that the enjoyment of high minds is only to be found in 
the unbounded vehemence and strong tumult of the feelings; and 
that all gentler emotions are tame and feeble, and unwor thy to move 
the soul that can bear the agency of the greater passions. It is 
the force and feeling with which this sentiment is expressed and 
illustrated, which gives the piece before us its chief excellence 
and effect; and has enabled Lord Byron to turn the elements of 
an ordinary tale of murder into a strain of noble and impassioned 
poetry. 

‘The images are sometimes strained and unnatural—and the Ian- 
auace sometimes harsh and neglected, or abrupt and disorderly ; 
but the effect of the whole is powerfi i} and pathetic ; and, w hen 
we compare the general character of the poem to that of the more 


energetic parts of Campbell’s O’Connor’s Child, though without | 7 
the softness s, the wildness, or the occasional w eakness, of that en 7 

whanting composition, and to the better parts of Crabbe’s Lyrical [7 
*Fales, without their coarseness or details—we have said more to} 
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recommend this little volume to all true lovers of poetry, than iy t 


we had employ ed a much larger space than it oce upies w ith a 


critique and analysis of its contents. It is but fair, however, that | 


the reader should be enabled to judge, from a few specimens, o! 
the justness or accuracy of this comparative estimate. He may 
take, first, the following little sketch of an oriental beauty. 


“ Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell— 
But gxze on that of the Gazelle, 
[twill assist thy fancy well, 
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As large, as languishingly dark, . ay 
But soul beam’d forth in every spark Hy 
That darted from beneath its lid, ‘ee! 
Bright as the gem of Giamschid. 

On her fair cheek’s unfading hue, 

The young pomegranate’s blossoms strew 

Their bloom in blushes ever new— 

Her hair in hyacinthine flow 

When left to roll its folds below, 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood superior to them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her fect 

Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet 

Fre from the cloud that gave it birth, 

It fell, and caught ove stain of earth.” P. 11. 13. 


The drowning of this lovely, loving, and unresisting creature, 
is described with great force and feeling. Hassan comes, in pro- 
found silence, with a silent band, bearing gently among them a 
silent and heaving burden in a white sheet. They row out in a 
still and golden evening from the rocky shore, and silently slip 
their burden into the water. 


“Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
The calm wave rippled to the bank; 
{ watch’d it as it sank—methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Bestirr’d it more—’twas but the beam 
That chequer’d o’er the living stream— 
{ gazd, till vanishing from view, 
Like lessening pebble it withdrew ; 
Still less and less, a speck of white 
That gemm’d the tide, then mock’d the sight; 
And all its hidden secrets sleep, 
Kuown but to Genii of the deep, 
Which, trembling in their coral caves, 
‘They dare not whisper to the waves.”  P. 5, 6. 


<ile 


— 


» The death of Hassan is no less characteristic, and forms a pic- 
Siure of equal excellence, though of a very different expression. 


‘‘ With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, 
Yet dripping with the blood he spilt; 
Yet strain’d within the sever’d hand 
That quivers round the faithless brand ; 
His turban far bebind him roll’d, 

And cleft in twain its firmest fold; 
His flowing robe by faichion torn, 
And crimson as those clouds of morn 
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That streak’d with dusky red, portend 
The day shall have a stormy end; 

A stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore, 

His heart with wounds unnumber’d riven, 
His back to earth, his face to heaven, 
Fall’n Hassan lies—his unclos’d eye 

Yet lowering on his enemy, 

As if the hour that seal’d his fate, 
Surviving left his quenchiless hate ; 

And o’er him bends that foe with brow 
As dark as his that bled below.” P. 19, 20. 


‘The imprecation of the Moslem upon the Christian conqueror, 
is also conceived with great spirit. ‘The passage about the vap. 
pyre is the most original and energetic. 


‘* But first, on earth as Vampyre sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent ; 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race, 

There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream of lite ; 
Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse,” &c. 

“But one that for thy crime must fall, 
The youngest—most belov’d of all, 

Shall bless thee with a father’s name— 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame! 
Yet nust thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 
And the last glassy ‘glance must view 

W hich freezes o’er its lifeless blue.” 3 

“ Wet with thine own best blood shall drip, 4 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip; 4 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave— 

Go—and with Gouls and Afrits rave.” P. 23—25. 
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We hasten, however, to the Giaour’s own dying and passionale| ” 
confessions ; in which, we think, the chief force and beauty of the, 


poem Is summed up. It opens Rite. 


«‘¢ Father! thy days have pass’d in peace, 
’Mid counted beads, and countless prayer ; P 
To bid the sins of others cease, i 
Thyself without a crime or care, 5 
Save transient ills that all must bear, 
Has been thy lot from youth to age, i 
And thou wilt bless thee from the rage i 
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Of passions fierce and uncontroll’d, 

Such as thy penitents unfold, 

Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 

Within thy pure and pitying breast.’” P. 30. 


He then goes on to explain his own principles of action, and the 
state in which they had left him. — 


“« My days, though few, have pass’d below 

In much of joy, but more of wo; 

Yet still in hours of love or strife 

I’ve scap’d the weariness of life ; 

Now leagu’d with friends, now girt by foes, 

I loath’d the languor of repose ; 

Now nothing left to love or hate, 

No more with hope or pride elate ; 

I’d rather be the thing that crawls 

Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls, 

Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 

Condemon’d to meditate and gaze ; 

Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 

For rest—but not to feel *t is rest— 

Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil; 
And I shall sleep without the dream 

Of what I was-——and would be still, 
Though Hope hath long withdrawn her beam.’” P. 30,3). 


But the whole energy of the character, and of the author’s 
genius, bursts out in the following fragments. 


“¢] lov’d her, friar! nay, adored— 
But these are words that all can use—— 
IT prov’d it more in deed than word— 
There’s blood upon that dinted sword— 
A stain its steel can never lose: 
“Twas shed for her who died for me, 
It warmed the heart of one abhorred : 
Nay, start not—no—nor bend thy knee, 
Nor midst my sins such act record, 
Thou wilt absolve me from the deed,” &c. P. 34, 32. 


“ «She died—I dare not tell thee how, 
But look—tis written on my brow! 
There read of Cain the curse and crime, 
in characters unworn by time: 
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Still, ere thou dost condemn me—pause— 
Not mine the act, though mine* the cause ; 
Yet did he but what I had done 
Had she been false to more than one ; 
Faithless to him—he gave the blow, 
But true to me—TI laid him low ; 
Howe’er deserv’d her doom might be, 
Her treachery was truth to me. 
His death sits lightly; but her fate 
Has made me—what thou well may’st hate. 
His doom was seal’d—he knew it well, 
Warn'd by the voice of stern Taheer, 
Deep in whose darkly boding ear 
The deathshot peal’d of murder near— 
As filed the troop to where they fell?” P. 33, 34. 


“¢ The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
But mine was like the lava flood 
That boils in Atna’s breast of flame, 
I cannot prate in puling strain 
Of ladye-love, and beauty’s chain ; 
If changing cheek—and scorching vein— 
Lips taught to writhe—but not complain— 
If bursting heart, and madd’ning brain, 
And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
And all that I have felt—and feel— 
Betoken love—that love was mine, 
And shown by many a bitter sign. 
Tis true I could not whine nor sigh, 
T knew but to obtain or die. 
J die—but first I have possest, 
And come what may, I have bcen blest; 
Even now alone, yet undismay’d, 
(I know no friend, and ask no aid,) 
But for the thought of Leila slain, 
Give me the pleasure with the pain, 


So would J live and love again. 


{ grieve, but not, my holy guide! 

For him who dies, but her who died; 

She sleeps beneath the wandering wave, 

Ah! had she but an earthly grave, 

This breaking heart and throbbing head 

Should seek and share her narrow bed.” =P. 35-—37. 


These, in our opinion, are the most beautiful passages of the 


poem—and some of them of a beauty which it would not be easy 


* It should be “ though J the cause”——mine has no meaning, or quite a different 


one from what the author obviously intended. 
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io eclipse by many citations in the language. Different readers, 

however, may think differently ; and some will probably be better 

leased with the following parallel of hunting butterflies and court- 

ing beauties. The idea is not quite original—and the parallel is 

pushed too far into detail; but it is written not only with great ele- 

sance and ingenuity, but with a degree of feeling that does not 
always appear in those plays of the imagination. | 


“ As rising on its purple wing 
The insect queen of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
3 Invites the young pursuer near, 
: And leads him on from flower to flower 
‘ A weary chase and wasted hour, 
Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye: 
So Beauty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright. and wing as wild; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betrayed, 
Wo waits the insect and the maid, 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 
From infaut’s play, and man’s caprice: 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Has lost its charm by being caught, 
: For every touch that wooed its stay 
i Has brush’d its brightest hues away, 

Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 

Tis left to fly or fall alone. 
With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 
eS From rose to tulip as before ? 
‘ Or beauty, blighted in an hour, 
E Vind joy within her broken bower? 
z No: gayer insects fluttering by 
, Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 
Aud every wo a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.” P. 6—8. 
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The sentiment of the following passage is striking and original ; 
but the image by which it is illustrated is not of a poetical charac- ; 
ter, nor introduced with much elegance of language; while the | 
minuteness into which it is pursued is still more objectionable than 


in the preceding example. 
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“ To love the softest hearts are prone, 
But such can n’er be all his own; 

Too timid in his woes to share, 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair ; 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 
The wound that time can never heal. 
The rugged metal of the mine 

Must burn before its surface shine, 
But plung’d within the furnace-flame, 
It bends and melts—though still the same ; 
Then tempered to thy want, or will, 
’T will serve thee to defend or kill; 

A breastplate for thine hour of need, 
Or blade to bid thy foeman bleed; 
But if a dagger’s form it bear, 

Let those who shape its edge beware ! 
Thus passion’s fire, and woman’s art, 
Can turn and tame the sterner heart; 
From these its form and tone is ta’en, 
And what they make it, must remain, 
But break—before it bend again.” P. 27, 26. 


We shall add but one other exceptionable passage ; in which 
also, though there is much force both of conception and expression, 
the same ambition of originality has produced a degree of harsh- 
ness in the diction, and an air of studied ingenuity in the thought, 
which is very remote from the general style either of the piece 
or its author. 


“The Mind, that broods o’er guilty woes. 
Is like the Scorpion girt by fire, 
In circle narrowing as it glows 
The flames around their captive close, 
Till inly search’d by- thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 
One sad and sole relief she knows, 
‘The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang, and cures all pain. 
And darts into her desperate brain.— 
So do the dark in soul expire, 
Or live like Scorpion girt by fire : 
So writhes the mind by conscience riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoom’d for heaven, 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death!—” P. 8, 9. 


There is infinite beauty and effect, though of a painful aud 
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almost oppressive character, in the following extraordinary pas- 
sage; in which the author has illustrated the beautiful, but still 
and melancholy aspect, of the once busy and glorious shores of 
Greece, by an image more true, more mournful, and more exqui- 
sitely finished, than any that we can now recollect in the whole 
compass of poetry. 


‘‘ He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere, the first day of death is fled; 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress ; 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers;} - 
And mark’d the mild angelic air— 
The rapture of repose that’s there—— 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not—wins not—weeps not—now— 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality, 
And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 
Asif to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon— 
Yes—but for these and these alone, 
Some moments—aye—one treacherous hour, 
ife still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 
So fair—so calm—so softly seal’d 
‘Lhe first—last look—by death reveal’d ! 
Such is the aspect of this shore— 
‘Tis Greece—but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start—for soul is wanting there. 
Her’s is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame—perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams—but warms no more its cherish’d earth! P. 34, 


The oriental costume is preserved, as might be expected, with 
admirable fidelity through the whole of this poem ; and the Turk- 
ish original of the tale is attested, to all but the bolder sceptics of 
literature, by the great variety of untranslated words which per- 
plex the unlearned reader in the course of these fragments. Kiosks, 
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Caiques, and Muezsins, indeed, are articles with which all readers 
of modern travels are forced to be pretty familiar; but Chiaus, 
palampore, and ataghan, are rather more puzzling: they are well 
sounding words, however; and as they probably express things 
for which we have no appropriate words of our own, we shall not 
now object to their introduction. But we cannot extend the same 
indulgence to Phingari, which signifies merely the moon; which 
though a humble monosyllable, we maintain to be a very good 
word either for verse or prose, and can, on no account, allow to 
be supplanted, at this time of day, by any such new and unchris- 
tian appellation. 

The faults of diction which may be charged against the noble 
author, are sufficiently apparent in several of the passages we have 
quoted, and need not be farther specified. They are faults, some 
ef them. of carelesness, and some, we think, of bad taste—but 
as they are not very flagrant in either way, it would probably de 
the author no good to point them out particularly to his notice. 
The former, we suspect, he would not take the trouble to correct 
-——and of the existence of the latter we are not sure that we should 
easily convince him. : 

We hope, however, that he will go on, and give us more frag- 
ments from his oriental coilections ; and powerful as he is in the 
expression of the darker passions and more gloomy emotions 
from which the energy and the terrors of poetry are chiefly de- 
rived, we own we should like now and then to meet in his pages 
with something more cheerful, more amiable, and more tender. 
The most delightful, and, after all, the most poetical of all illu- 
sions, are those by which human happiness, and human virtue, and 
affection, are magnified beyond their natural dimensions, and _re- 
presented in purer and brighter colours than nature can furnish, 
even to partial observation. Such enchanting pictures not only 
gladden life by the glories which they pour on the imagination— 


but exalt and improve it, by raising the standard both of excel- 


lence and enjoyment beyond the vulgar level of sober precept 
and actual example; and produce on the ages and countries which 
they adorn, something of the same effect, with the occasional 
occurrence of great and heroic characters in real life—those moral 
avatars, by whose successive advents the dignity of our nature is 
maintained against a long series of degradations, and its divine 
original and high destination made palpable to the feelings ot all 
to whom it belongs. The sterner and more terrible poetry which 
is conversant with the guilty and vindictive passions, is not, indeed, 
without its use both in purging and in exalting the soul: but the 
delight which it yields is of a less pure, and more overpowering 
nature ; and the impressions which it leaves behind are of a more 
dangerous and ambiguous tendency. Energy of character and 
”? 
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intensity of emotion are sublime in themselves, and attractive in 
the highest degree as objects of admiration; but the admiration 
which they excite, when presented in combination with worthless- 
ness and guilt, is one of the most powerful corrupters and pervert- 
ers of our moral nature; and is the more to ,be lamented, as it is 
most apt to exert its influence on the noblest characters. The 
poetry of Lord Byron is full of this perversion; and it is because 
we conceive it capable of producing other and still more delight- 


» ful sensations than those of admiration, that we wish to see it em- 


loyed upon subjects less gloomy and revolting than those to which 
it has hitherto been almost exclusively devoted. 


As Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions. By John Ferriar, 


M. D. 12mo, pp. 150. 


Dr. Ferrtar treats his subject as a physician, and finds, in dis- 


veased action of the brain, the source of those symptoms, which 


perplex and distress patients labouring under not heavy, but light 
insanity. He has collected a number of cases in which the nature 
of the disease is clear; he’has also adduced some of real physical 
spectral images, which lead us to regret that he has not extended 
his communications on this amusing and interesting branch of his 
subject. We have lately adduced several instances of delusive 


‘appearances in the heavens, in reference to distant objecfs; an 
article inserted in a note by Dr. F. brings the appearance to a 


‘much nearer approach. 


“ After having been here for the thirtieth time,” says Mr. Haue, “ and, 


_ besides other objects of my attention, having procured information re- 
'specting the above-mentioned atmospheric phenomenon, I was at length 


50 fortunate as to have the pleasure of seeing it; and perhaps my descrip- 


‘tion may afford satisfaction to others who visit the Broken through 
‘curiosity. The sun rose about four o'clock, and the atmosphere being 


quite serene towards the east, his rays could pass without any obstruction 
over the Heinnichshohe. In the southwest, however, towards the Ach- 


‘termaunshohe, a brisk west wind carried before it their transparent 
' vapours, which were not yet condensed into thick heavy clouds. About 


a quarter past four I went towards the inn, and looked round to see 


whether the atmosphere would permit ‘me to have a free prospect to 


the southwest; when I observed, at a very great distauce towards the 


'Achtermaunshohe, a human figure of a monstrous size. A violent gust 


of wind having almost carried away my hat, I clapped my hand to it, 
by moving my hand towards my head, and the colossal figure did the 


same. ‘The pleasure which I felt on this discovery can hardly be de- 


scribed; for I had already walked many a weary stepin the hope of seeing 
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this shadowy {image without being able to satisfy my curiosity. 1 imme. 
diately made another movement by bending my body, and the colossal 
figure before me repeated it. I was desirous of doing the same tii 
once more, but my colossus had vanished. I remained in the same 
position, waiting to see whether it would return, and ina few minutes 
it again made its appearance in the Achtermaunshohe. I paid myf 


respects to it a second time and it did the same to me. I then called 4 


the landlord of the Broken; and having both taken the same position} 
which I had taken alone, we looked towards the Achtermaunshohe,} 
but saw nothing. We had not, however, stood long, when two such} 
eolossal figures were formed over the above eminence, which repeated | 
our compliment by bending their bodies as we did; afier which they 
vanished. We retained our position; kept our eyes fixed upon the 
same spot, and in a little time the two figures again stood before us, and 
were joined by athird. Every movement that we made by bending 
our bodies, these figures imitated—but with this difference, thet the 
phenomenon was sometimes weak and faint, sometimes strong and well>- 
defined. Having thus had an opportunity of discovering the wholef 
secret of this plienomenon, I can give the following information to 
such of my readers as may be desirous of seeing it themselves. Whee 
the rising sun, and according to analogy the case will be the same at 
the setting sun, throws his rays over the Broken upon the body of a 
man standing opposite to fine light clouds floating around, or hover. 
ing past him, he needs only fix his eye steadfastly upon them, and, in all 
probability, he will see the singular spectacle of his own shadow eX 
tending to the length of five or six hundred feet, at the distance of abou 
two miles before him. This is one of the most agreeable phenomena 

I ever had an opportunity of remarking on the great observations off 
Germany.” i 
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Still more curious is an instance recorded by Don Juan de : 
Ulloa, in his voyage to South ee which we transcribe fromf 
the English translation, 1772, vol. 1. p. 442. “We saw a sur- 
prising phenomenon on our first ase be to Pambamarca. At breakh 
of day the whole mountain was encompassed with very thickf 
clouds, which the rising of the sun dispersed so far as to apie 
only some vapours of a tenuity not cognisable by the sight: 
the opposite side to that where the sun rose, and about ten tise 
distant from the place where we were standing, we saw, as in of 
looking-glass, the image of each of us, the head being, as it were} 
the centre of three concentric iris’s: the last, or most Setorall 
colours of one touched the first of the following ; and at somep 
distance from them all, was afourth arch entirely white. Thesef 
were perpendicular to the horizon: and as the person moved, thep 
phenomenon moved also in the same disposition and order. Bul 
what was remarkable, though we were six or seven together, every 
one saw the phenomenon with regard to himself, and not that re: 
lating to others. ‘The diameter of the arches cradually altered 
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with the ascent of the sun above the horizon: and the phenome+ 
non itself, after continuing a long time, insensibly vanished.” 

What might not a poetical imagination, or a superstitious mind, 
or a mind softened at the time by a particular loss of relatives, or 
other affliction, have inferred from these indications of celestial 
apotheosis and glory? Especially as each saw the optical spec- 
tra singly, what might not silence, or what might not solitude, 
have suggested, aided by accidental circumstances easily imagined. 
These appearances occurred among mountains, and it may be 
recollected that mountain scenery has ever been favourable to in- 
terviews with the spirits of departed heroes, with the mighty dead, 
supposed to haunt their former residences. Were they other 
than clouds assuming certain forms, or effects of light and shade 
flitting among the heights, or phenomena dependent on the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light, solar or lunar? 

But some have held conversations with spirits. Dr. F. admits 
that ‘Tasso really saw the appearances with which he conversed ; 
i. e. that such images were really present by impressions made on 
his disordered bodily organs: had he noticed the curious particu- 
lar that ‘Tasso’s study was a Gothic apartment, and that he fancied 
his familiar spirit conversed with him through a window of stained 
glass, he might have found a very powerful support to his theory: 
the coloured rays certainly affected the poet’s organs of vision: 
hy delusive but not unreal operation. Dr. F. admits also, that 
Brutus saw, with his bodily organs, the spectre that promised to 
meet him at Philippi; but he has paid no attention to the circum- 
stances which surrounded Brutus at the time. He was accus- 
tomed to read in his tent, at midnight, when his bodily frame was 
debilitated by fatigue, and his spirits exhausted by long and toil- 
some marches, by the duties of the day ;—he was, therefore, in a 
siate to be led astray by a predisposed imagination. What was 
the subject of the book he was reading’—Was it Plato, on the 
{mmortality of the Soul, or was it the theory of the dying Bramin, 
who prophetically warned Alexander that they should meet at 
3abylon? Either of these might suggest the idea of a spectre 
rising to disturb his meditation, or a spirit predicting a meeting, at 
which the hero promised to be present. 

Some curious persons, of uncommon strength of mind, and suffi- 
ciently informed, have watched the progress of this disease in 
themselves, and have distinguished its effects. Among the most 
decisive of these is the case of Nicolai, the celebrated author and 
bookseller of Berlin. He was accustomed to lose blood twice a 
year; but this was omitted at the close of the year 1790, when 
it ought to have taken place. Says he, 


“ Thad, in January and February of the year 1791, the additional 
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this shadowy {mage without being able to satisfy my curiosity. 1 imme- 
diately made another movement by bending my body, and the colossal] 
figure before me repeated it. I was desirous of doing the same tii 
once more, but my colossus had vanished. I remained in the same 
position, waiting to see whether it would return, and ina few minutes 
it again made its appearance in the Achtermaunshohe. I paid my 
respects to it a second time and it did the same to me. I then called 
the landlord of the Broken; and having both taken the same position 
which I had taken alone, we looked towards the Achtermaunshohe, 
but saw nothing. We had not, however, stood long, when two such 
eolossal figures were formed over the above eminence, which repeated 
our compliment by bending their bodies as we did; afier which they 
vanished. We retained our position; kept our eyes fixed upon the 
same spot, and in a little time the two figures again stood before us, and 
were joined by athird. Every movement that we made by bending 
our bodies, these figures imitated—but with this difference, thet the 
phenomenon was sometimes weak and faint, sometimes strong and well 
defined. Having thus had an opportunity of discovering the whole 
secret of this phenomenon, I can give the following information to 
such of my readers as may be desirous of seeing it themselves. When 
the rising sun, and according to analogy the case will be the same at 
the setting sun, throws his rays over the Broken upon the body of a 
man standing opposite to fine light clouds floating around, or hover- 
ing past him, he needs only fix his eye steadfastly upon them, and, in all 
probability, he will see the singular spectacle of his own shadow ex- 
tending to the length of five or six hundred feet, at the distance of about 
two miles befere him. This is one of the most agreeable phenomena 
I ever had an opportunity of remarking on the great observations of 
Germany.” 


Still more curious is an instance recorded by Don Juan de 
U}loa, in his voyage to South America, which we transcribe from 
the English translation, 1772, vol. 1. p. 442. “ We saw a sur- 
prising phenomenon on onr first ascent to Pambamarca. At break 
of day the whole mountain was encompassed with very thick 
clouds, which the rising of the sun dispersed so far as to leave 
only some vapours of a tenuity not cognisable by the sight: on 
the opposite side to that where the sun rose, and about ten toises 
distant from the place where we were standing, we saw, as ina 
looking-glass, the image of each of us, the head being, as it were, 
the centre of three concentric iris’s: the last, or most external 
colours of one touched the first of the following; and at some 
distance from them all, was afourth arch entirely white. These 
were perpendicular to the horizon: and as the person moved, the 
phenomenon moved also in the same disposition and order. Bui 
what was remarkable, though we were six or seven together, every 
one saw the phenomenon with regard to himself, and not that re- 


lating to others. ‘The diameter of the arches gradually altered 
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with the ascent of the sun above the horizon: and the phenome+ 
non itself, after continuing a long time, insensibly vanished.” 

What might not a poetical imagination, or a superstitious mind, 
or a mind softened at the time by a particular loss of relatives, or 
other affliction, have inferred from these indications of celestial 
apotheosis and glory? Especially as each saw the optical spec- 
tra singly, what might not silence, or what might not solitude, 
have sugzested, aided by accidental circumstances ; easily imagined. 
These appearances occurred among mountains, and it may be 
recollected that mountain scenery has ever been favourable to in- 
terviews with the spirits of departed heroes, with the mighty dead, 
supposed to haunt their former residences. Were they other 
than clouds assuming certain forms, or effects of light and shade 
flitting among the heights, or phenomena dependent on the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light, solar or lunar ? 

But some have held conversations with spirits. Dr. F. admits 
ne Tasso really saw the appearances with which he conversed ; 

. é. that such images were really present by impressions made on 
his disordered bodily organs: had he noticed the curious particu- 
lar that 'T'asso’s study was a Gothic apartment, and that he fancied 
his familiar spirit conversed with him through a window of stained 
glass, he might have found a vesy power ful support to his theory: 
the coloured rays certainly affected the poet’s organs of vision: 
hy delusive but not unreal operation. Dr. F. admits also, that 
Brutus saw, with his bodily organs, the spectre that promised to 
meet him at Philippi; but he has paid no attention to the circum- 
stances which surrounded Brutus at the time. He was accus- 
tomed to read in his tent, at midnight, when his bodily frame was 
debilitated by fatigue, and his spirits exhausted by long and toil- 
some maiches, by the duties of the day ;—he was, therefore, in a 
siate to be led astray by a predisposed imagination. What was 
the subject of the book he was reading ? Was it Plato, on the 
{mmortality of the Soul, or was it the theor y of the dying Bramin, 
who prophetically w arned Alexander that they should meet at 

3abylon? Either of these might suggest the idea of a specire 
rising to disturb his meditation, or a spirit predicting a meeting, at 
which the hero promised to be present. 

Some curious persons, of uncommon strength of mind, and suffi- 
ciently informed, have watched the progress of this disease in 
themselves, and have distinguished its effects. Among the most 
decisive of these is the case of Nicolai, the celebrated author and 
bookseller of Berlin. He was accustomed to lose blood twice a 
year; but this was omitted at the close of the year 1790, when 
it ought to have taken place. Says he, 


“ Thad, in January and February of the year 1791, the additional 
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misfortune to experience several extremely unpleasant circumstarices, 
which were followed on the 24th of February by a most violent alter- 
cation. My wife and another person came into my apartment in the 
morning in order to console me, but I was too much agitated by a se- 
vies of incidents which had most powerfully affected my moral feeling, 
to be capable of attending to them; on a sudden J perceived, at about 
the distance of ten steps, a form like that of a deceased person; [ pointed 
at it, asking my wile if she did not see it. It was but natural that 
she should not see any thing; my question therefore alarmed her very 
much, and she sent om ateage jor a physician. ‘The phantasm con- 
tinued about eight minutes. I grew at length more calm, and being 
extremely exhausted, fell into a restless sleep which lasted about half 
an hour: the physician ascribed the apparition to a violent mental 
emotion, and hoped that there would be no return; but the violent agi- 
tation of my mind had in some way disordered my nerves, and pro- 
duced farther cousequences which deserve a more minute description. 
“ At four in the atternoon, the form which I had seen in the morning 
reappeared. I was by myself when this happened, and being rather 
uneasy at the incident, went to my wile’s apartment, but there likewise I 


was prevepted by the apparition, which, however, at intervals, disap- 


peared, and always presented itself in a standing pasture: about six 
o'clock there appeared also several walking figures, which had no con- 
nexion with the first. 

« As when the first terror was over, I beheld the phantasms with 
great emotion taking them for what they really were, remarkable 
consequences of an indisposition, I endeavoured to collect myself as 
much as possible, that I might preserve a clear consciousness of 
the changes which should take ‘pl: ice within myseli; I observed these 
phantasms very closely, and frequently reflected on my antecedent 
thoughts to discover, if possible, by means of what association of ideas 
exactly, these forms presented the mselves to my imagination; I theught 
at times I had found a clew, but taking the whole together I could not 
make out any natural connexion between the occupations of my mind, 
my occupations, my regular thoughts, and the multifarious forms which 
now appeared to me, and now again disappeared. After repeated and 
close observations, and calm examination, I was unable to form any 
conclusion relative te the origin and continuation of the different phan- 
tasms which presented themselves to me. Ail that I could infer was, 
that while my nervous system was in such an irregular state, such 
phantasms would appear to me as if I actually saw ‘and heard the m5 
that these illusions were not modified by any known laws of reason, 
imagination, or the common association of ideas, and that probably 
other people who may have had similar apparitions, were exactly in 
ihe same predicament. 

“I attempted to produce at pleasure, phantasms of persons whom [ 
knew, by intensely reflecting on their countenance, shape, &c. but dis- 
tinctly as I called to my lively imagination the respective shades of 
three of these persons, I still laboured in vain to make them appear to 
me as phantasms, though T had before involuntarily seen them in that 
manner, and perceived them some time after, when I least thought of 
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chem. I could at the same time distinguish between phantasms and 
real objects, and the calmness with which I examined them enabled me 
to avoid the commission of the smallest mistake. 1 knew exactly when 
it only appeared to me that the door was opening and a phantasm eu- 
terlug the room, and when it actually opened and a real person entered. 

“ ‘These phantasms appeared equally clear aud distinct at all times 
and ali circumstances, both when I was by myself and when I was int 
company, and as well in the day as at night, and in my own house as 
well as abroad; they were, however, less frequent when I was ia the 
house of a friend, and rarely appeared to me in the street; when I 
shut my eyes these phantasms would sometimes disappear entirely, 
though there were instances when I beheld them with my eyes closed, 
yet when they disappeared on such occasions, they generally reap- 
peared when I epened my eyes. 

“T generally saw human forms of both sexes, but they usually ap- 
peared not to take the smallest notice of each other, moving as in a 
market place, where ail are eager to press through the crowd; at times, 
however, they seemed to be transacting business with each other: 
also saw several times people on horseback, dogs and birds. All these 
phantasims appeared to me in their natural size, and as distinct as if 
alive, exhibiting different shades of carnation in the uncovered parts as 
well as in different colours and fashions in their dresses; though the 
colours seemed somewhat paler than in real nature, none of the figures 
appearcd particularly terrible, comical, or disgusting, most of them 
being of an indifferent shape, and some having a pleasing appearance. 

“JT also began to hear them talk ; the phantoms sometimes conversed 
among themselves, but more frequently addressed their discourse to 
me; their speeches were commonly short, and never of an unpleasant 
turn. At different times there appearcd to me both dear and sensible 
friends of both sexes, whose addresses tended to appease my grief, 
which had not yet wholly subsided: these consolatory speeches were 
in general addressed to me when I was alone: sometimes I was accosted 
by these consoling friends while I was in company, frequently while 
real persons were speaking to me. These consolatory addresses con- 
sisted sometimes of abrupt phrases, and at others they were regularly 
counected.” 


These phantoms continued till April 20, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, when, after again losing blood, 


“ fT perceived,” says he, “ that they began to move more slowly. 
Soon after, their colour began to fade, and at seven o’clock, they were 
entircly white. But they moved very little, though the forms were as 
distinct as before: growing, however, by degrees, more obscure; yet 
not fewer in number, as had generally been the case. ‘Che phantoms 
did not withdraw, nor did they vanish: which previous to that time 
had frequently happened. ‘They now seemed to dissolve in the air: 
while fracments of them continued visible a considerable time. About 
eight o'clock the room was entirely cleared of my fantastic visitors.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 
OF THE LATE LIEUTENANT BURROWS. 


Ir is the laudable desire of every brave man to receive thie 
praises of his countrymen: but there is a dearer and more cherish: 
ed wish that grows closer to his heart; it is to live in the recollec- 
tions of those he loves and honours; to leave. behind him a name, 
at the mention of which the bosom of friendship shall glow, the 
eye of affection shall brighten; which shall be a legacy of honest 
pride to his family, causing it to dwell on his worthy deeds, and 
glory in his memory. The bravest soldier would not willingly 
expose himself to certain danger, if he thought that death were to 
be followed by oblivion ; he might rise above the mere dread of 
bodily pain, but human pride shrinks from the darkness and silence 
of the grave. 

It is the duty, and it is likewise the policy, therefore, of a nation, 
to pay distinguished honour to the memories of those who have 
fallen in its service. It is, after all, but a cheap reward for suffer- 
ings and death; but it is a reward that will prompt others to the 
sacrifice, when they see that it is faithfully discharged. The 
youthful bosom warms with emulation at the praises of departed 
heroes. ‘The marble monument that bears the story of a nation’s 
admiration and gratitude, becomes an object of ambition. Death, 
the great terror of warfare, ceases to be an evil when graced with 
such distinctions; and thus one hero may be said, like a pheenix, 
to spring from the ashes of his predecessor. 

{In the gallant young officer who is the subject of the present 
memoir, we shall see these observations verified ; he fought with 
the illustrious example of his brethren before his eyes, and died 
with the funeral honours of Lawrence fresh in his recollection. 

Lieut. William Burrows was born in 1785, at Kinderton, nea: 
Philadelphia, the seat of his father, William Ward Burrows, Esq. 
of South Carolina. He was educated chiefly under the eye of his 
parent, who was a gentleman of accomplished mind and polished 
manners, It is not known whether he was intended for any par- 
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ticular profession; but great pains were taken to instruct him in 
the living languages; and at the age of thirteen he was as well 
acquainted with the German as with his mother tongue; he was 
likewis ekept rigidly at the study of the French, for which, how- 
ever, he showed a singular aversion. The dawning of his charac- 
ter was pleasing and auspicious; to quickness of intellect he 
added an amiable disposition and generous sensibility of heart. 
His character, however, soon assumed more distinct and peculiar 
features ; a shade of reserve began gradually to settle on his man- 
suers. At an age when the feelings of other children are continu- 
ally sallying forth, he seemed to hush his into subjection. He ap- 
peared to retire within himself: to cherish a solitary independence 
of mind, and to rely as much as possible on his ownresources. It 
seemed as if his young imagination had already glanced forth on 
the rough scene of his future life, and that he was silently pre- 
paring himself for its vicissitudes. Nor is it improbable that such 
was the case. Though little communicative of his hopes and 
wishes, it was evident that his genius had taken its bias. Even 
among the gentle employments and elegant pursuits of a polite 
education, his family was astonished to perceive the rugged symp- 
toms of the sailor continually breaking forth: and his drawing 
master would sometimes surprise him neglecting the allotted task, 
to paint the object of his silent adoration—a gallant ship of war. 
On finding that such was the determined bent ef his inclina- 
tions, care was immediately taken to instruct him in naval science. 
A midshipman’s warrant was procured for him in November, 1799, 
and in the following January he joined the sloop of war Ports- 
mouth, commanded by Captain M‘Neale, in which he sailed te 
France. This cruise, while it confirmed his predilection for the 
life he had adopted, made him acquainted with his own deficien- 
cies. Instead of the puerile vanity and harmless ostentation which 
striplings generally evince when they first put on their uniform, 
and feel the importance of command, it was with difficulty he 
could be persuaded to wear the naval dress, until he had proved 
himself worthy of it by his services. ‘The same mixture of 
genuine diffidence and proud humility was observed in the dis- 
charge of his duties towards -his inferiors ; he felt the novelty oi 
his situation, and shrunk from the exercise of authority over the 
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aged and veteran sailor, whom he considered his superior in- sea- 
manship. On his return home, therefore, he requested a furlough 
of some months, to strengthen him in the principles of navigation. 
He also resumed the study of the French language, the necessity 
for which he had experienced in his late cruise, and from his 
knowledge of grammatical elements, joined to vigorous application, 
he soon learned to use it with fluency. 

Ife was afterwards ordered on duty, and served on board of 
various ships until 1803, when he was ordered to the frigate Con- 
stitution, Commodore Preble. Soon after the arrival of that 
ship in the Mediterranean, the commodore, noticing his zeal and 
abilities, made him an acting lieuienant. In the course of the 
Tripolitan war he distinguished himself on various occasions by 
his intrepidity ; particularly in ene instance, when he rushed inte 
the midst ef a mutinous body, and seized the ringleader, at the 
vaminent hazard of his life. After his return to the United States, 
m 1807, he was in different services, and among otlhiers, as first 
Heutenant of the Hornet. While in this situation, he distinguished 
himself greatly during a violent and dangerous gale, insomuch that 
his brother officers attributed the preservation of the ship entirely 
to his presence of mind and consummate seamanship. 

The details of asailor’s life are generally brief, and little satis- 
factory. Weexpect miraculous stories from men who rove the 
deep, visit every corner of the world, and mingle in storms and 
hatiles; and are mortified to find them treating these subjects 
with provaking brevity. "The fact is, these circumstances that 
excite our wonder, are trite and familiar to their minds. He whose 
whole life ts a tissue ef perils and adventures, passes lightly over 
-cenes at which the landsman, accustomed to the security of his 
fireside, shudders even in imagination. Mere bravery ceases to 
ve a matter of osteniation, when every one areund him is brave; 
and hairbreadth ’scapes are common-place topics among men 
whose very profession consists in the hourly hazard of existence. 

In seeking, therefore, afier interesting anecdotes concerning 
those naval officers whose exploits have excited public enthusi- 
usm, eur curiosity is continually bated by general accounts, or 


meager particulars, given with the technical brevity of a log-book. 
We have thus been obliged io pass cursorily over several years 
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of Burrows’ seafaring life, though doubtless chequered by many 
striking incidents. 

From what we can collect, he seems to have been a marked and 
eccentric character. His peculiarity, instead of being smoothed 
and worn down by mingling with the world, became more and more 
prominent, as he advanced in life. He had centered all his pride 
in becoming athorough and accomplished sailor, and regarded every 
ihing else with indifference. His manners were an odd compound oi 
carelesness and punctilio, frankness and taciturnity. He stood aloof 
from the familiarity of strangers, and in his contempt of what he 
considered fawning and profession, was sometimes apt to offend 
by biunt simplicity, or chill by reserve. But his character, when 
once known, seemed to attach by its very eccentricities, and though 
little studious of pleasing, he soon became « decided favourite. 
fe had an original turn of thought and a strong perception of every 
thing ludicrous and characteristic. Though scarcely ever seen to 
laugh himself, he possessed an exquisite vein of dry humour which 
he would occasionally indulge in the hours of hilamty, and, with- 
out moving a muscle of his own countenance, would set the table 
ina roar. When under the influence of this lurking drollery, 
every thing he said and did was odd and whimsical. His replies 
were remarkably happy, and, heightened by the peculiarity of his 
manner, and the provoking gravity of his demeanour, were sources 
of infinite merriment to his associates. It was his delight to*put on 
the dress of the common sailor, and explore the haunts of low life, 
drawing from thence traits of character and comic scenes with 
which he would sometimes entertain his messmates. 

But with all this careless and ecceniric manner, he possessed 
a heart full of noble qualities. He was proud of spirit, but per- 
fectly unassuming ; jealous of his own rights, but scrupulously 
considerate of those of others. His friendships were strong and 


sincere ; and he was zealous in the performance of secret and 
important services for those to whom he was attached. There 
was a rough benevolence in his disposition that manifested itself 
in a thousand odd ways; nothing delighted him more than to sur- 
prise the distressed with relief, and he was noted for his kindness 
and condescension towards the humble and dependent. Tis com- 
panions were full of his generous deeds, and he was the darling 
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of the common sailors. Such was the sterling worth that lay en- 
crusted in an unpromising exterior, and hidden from the world by a 


forbidding and taciturn reserve. 


With such strong sensibilities and solitary pride of character, 
it was the lot of Burrows to be wounded in that tender part where 
the feelings of officers seem most assailable. In his promotion to 
a lieutenancy he had the mortification to find himself outranked 
by junior officers, some of whom he had commanded in the 
Tripolitan war. He remonstrated to the navy department, but 
without redress. On Mr. Hamilton’s going into office, he stated 
to him his claims, and, impatient of the slight which he con- 
ceived he had suffered, offered to resign his commission, which, 
however, was not accepted. Whether the wrongs of which he 
complained were real or imaginary, they preyed deeply on his 
mind. He seemed for a time to grow careless of the world and 

f himself; withdrew more than ever from society, and abandoned 
himself to the silent broodings of a wounded spirit. Perhaps this 
morbid sensibility of feeling might in some measure have been oc- 
casioned by infirmity of body, his health having been broken by 
continual and severe duty ; but it belongs to a saturnine character, 
like that of Burrows, to feel deeply and sorely. Men of gayer 
spirits and more mercurial temperament, may readily shake off 
vexalion, or bustle it away amid the amusements and occupa- 
tions of the world; but Burrows was scanty in his pleasures, 
limited in his resources, single in his ambition. Naval distinction 
was the object of all his hope and pride; it was the only light 
that led him on and cheered his way, and whatever intervened lef 
him in darkness and dreariness of heart. 

Finding his resignation was not accepted, and feeling temporary 
disgust at the service, he applied for a furlough, which, with some 
difficulty, he obtained. He then entered as first officer on board 
the merchant ship Thomas Penrose, Capt. Ansley, and sailed on 
a commercial voyage to Canton. On his return passage he was 
captured and carried into Barbadoes, but permitted to come home, 
on parole. Immediately on his being exchanged, in June, 1813, 
he was appointed to the command of the brig Enterprise, at Ports- 
mouth. , 

This appointment seemed to infuse new life and spirits into 
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Burrows, and to change his whole deportment. His proper pride 
was gratified on having a separate command; he no longer felt 
like an unimportant individual, but that he had rank and station 
to support. He threw off a great deal of his habitual reserve, 
became urbane and attentive; and those who had lately looked 
upon him as a mere misanthrope, were delighted with the manly 
frankness of his manners. 

On the first of September, the Enterprise sailed from Ports- 
mouth on a cruise. On the fifth, early in the morning, they espied 
a brig in shore getting under way. They reconnoitred her for a 
while te ascertain her character, ef which they were soon informed 
by her hoisting three British ensigns, and firing a shot as a chal- 
lenge. ‘The Enterprise then haled upon a wind, stood out of the 
bay, and prepared for action. A calm for some time delayed the 
encounter; it was succeeded by a breeze fram the S. W. which 
gave our vessel the weathergage. After manceuvring for 2 
while te the windward im erder to try her sailing with the enemy, 
and to ascertain his ferce, the Enterprise, about 3 P. M., shortened 
sail, hoisted three ensigns, fired a gun, tacked, and ran down with 
an intention to bring him to close quarters. When within half 
pistol shot the enemy gave three cheers, and commenced the ac- 
tion with his starboard broadside. The cheers and the broadside 
were returned on our part, and the action became general. In about. 
five minutes afier the battle had commenced, the gallant Burrows 
received a musket ball in his bedy and fell; he however refused to 
be carried below, but continued on deck through the action. The 
active command was then taken by Lieut. M‘Call, who conducted 
himself with great skill and coolness) The enemy was out 
manceuvred and cut up: his maintopmast and topsail-yard shot 
away; a position gained on his starbeard bow, and a raking fire 
kept up, until his guns were silenced and he cried for quarters, 
saying that as his colours were nailed te the mast he could not hale 
them down. ‘The prize proved to be his Britannic majesty’s brig 
Boxer of 14 guns. The number of her crew is a matter of con- 
Sixty-four prisoners were taken, seventeen 


Jecture and dispute. 
How many of the dead were thrown 


ef whom were wounded. 
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into the sea during the action it is impossible to say ;* the British 
return only four as killed ; courtesy forbids us to question the ve- 
racity of an officer on mere presumption; but it is ever the natu- 
ral wish of the vanquished to depreciate their force ; and, in truth, 
we have seen with regret various instances of disingenuousness on 
the part of the enemy, in their statements of our naval encounters. 
But we will not enter into disputes of this kind. It is enough that 
the enemy entered into the battle with a bravado at the mast head, 
and a confidence of success ; this either implied a consciousness of 
his own force, or a low opinion of his antagonist; in either case he 
was mistaken. It is a fruitless task to vindicate victories against 
the excuses of the vanquished—sufficient for the victor is the joy 
of his triumph, he should allow the enemy the consolation of ac- 
counting for it. 

We turn gladly from such an idle discussion to notice the last 
moments of the worthy Burrows. ‘There needs no elaborate 
pencil to impart pathos and grandeur to the death of a brave man. 
The simple anecdotes given in simple terms by his surviving com- 
rades, present more striking pictures, than could be wrought up 
by the most refined attempts of art. ‘ At 20 minutes past three 
P. M.” says one account, “ our brave commander fell, and while 
lying on the deck, refusing to be carried below, raised his head 
and requested that the flag might never be struck.” In this 
situation he remained during the rest of the engagement, regard- 
less of bodily pain; regardless of the life-blood fast ebbing from 
his wound; watching with anxious eye the vicissitudes of battle ; 
cheering his men by his voice, but animating them still more by his 
glorious example. When the sword of the vanquished enemy waz 
presented to him, we are told that he clasped his hands and ex- 
claimed, “I am satisfied, I die contented!” He now permitted 
himself to be carried below, and the necessary attentions were paid 


Yr 


to save his life, or alleviate his sufferings. His wound, however, was 


* Ina letter from Captain Hull to Commodore Bainbridge he describes the state 
of the Boxer when brought into port: and observes, * We find it impossible to get at 
the number of killed; no papers are found by which we can ascertain it. I however 
eounted ninety hammocks which were in her netting with beds in them, besides 
several beds without hammocks; and she had excellent accommodations for all her 
officers below in state-roems, so that] have ne doubt that she had one hundred men 
on beard,” | 
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beyond the power of surgery, and he breathed his last within « 
few hours after the victory. | 

The commander of the Boxer, Captain Samuel Blythe, was 
killed early in the action by a cannon ball; had he lived he might 
have defended his ship more desperately, but it is: not probable 
with more success. He was an officer of distinguished merit; 
having received a sword from government for his good conduct 
under Sir James L. Yeo, in the capture of Cayenne. He was 
also one of the pall-bearers to our lamented Lawrence, when 
buried at Halifax. It was his fate now to receive like courtesy 
at the hands of his enemy. His remains, in company with those 
of the brave Burrows, were brought to Portland, where they 
were interred with military honours. It was a striking and 
afiecting sight, to behold two gallant commanders, who had lately 
been arrayed in deadly hostility against each other, descending 
into one quiet grave, there to mingle their dust peacefully to- 
gether. 

At the time of his decease Lieutenant Burrows was but in his 
twenty-ninth year; a most untimely death, as it concerned the 
interests of his country, and the fulness of his own renown. Had 
he survived there is little doubt that his great professional merits, 
being rendered conspicuous by this achievement, would have 
raised him to importance, and enlarged the sphere of his usefulness. 
And it is more than probable that those rich qualities of heart 
and mind, which, chilled by neglect, had lain almost withering in 
the shade, being once vivified by the quickening rays of public 
favour, would have sprung forth in full luxuriance. As it is, hie 
public actions will live on the proud page of our naval history, 
and his private worth will long flourish in the memory of his inti- 
mates, who dwell with honest warmth on the eccentric merits of 
this generous and truehearted sailor. For himself he was resigned 
to his premature fate: life seems never to have had much value 
in his eyes, and was nothing when weighed with reputation. He 
had attained the bright object of his wishes, and died in the full 
fruition of the warrior’s hope, with the shouts of victory still sounds 


ing in his ears. 
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SPIRIT OF MAGAZINES. 
(INTERNAL STATE OF FRANCE. 


{From the Menthly Magazine, for August, 1813.] 


Tr is upwards of ten years since any correct account of the in- 
ternal condition of France was submitted to the English nation. 
The works of Mr. Pinkerton and Miss PLumprre, are doubt- 
less exceptions to this observation; but as their representations 
did not favour the prejudices which the inventions of the London 
newspapers had succeeded in raising, they have been counteracted 
by the greater activity and reiterated misstatements of these news- 
papers. During this absence of all genuine information, we have 
therefore conceived that we should perform an acceptable service 
to many of our readers, by collecting some facts from an English 
gentleman who has recently returned to London after u residence 
of nearly eleven years in Paris. We believe our informant to be a 
man ol strict veracity, or we should not give publicity to his state- 
ments; at the same time they must be left to speak for themselves, 
and we consider that we are merely filling up, by means acciden- 
tally presented to us, an hiatus in ihe public intelligence, on sub- 
jects which merit the most serious attention. 

According to the testimony of our informant, “ The forces 
brought together and raised by Napoleon, alter his return from 
Russia, f ior the opening of the siorthvere campaign of 1813, consist- 
ead of 





The cohorts, or militia who volunteered - - 120,006 
Picked {voops from Spain, chieily dismounted cavalry, 
transported in wagons ’ - - 60,000 
The conscription of 1813 “ - 150,000 
ditto for 1814 - . - 120,006 
The reserve of seven former conscriptions . $0,000 
Veterans from Italy, under Bertrand ’ - 28,006 
558,000 


The half of which had crossed the Rhine before the first of May, 
forming, with the French troops then in Germany, about 300,000. 

“The present French armies and forces in active service are 
estimated as follows : 
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INTERNAL STATE OF FRANCE. 405% 
{n Lusatia and Silesia - 250,000. 
On the Lower Rhine, under Eckmubl, Belluno, and 
Vandamme - 50,006 
Under Castiliogne, at Warteburgh 30,000 
Reserve at the grand depot at Mentz, under Vehny 50,000 
Under the Viceroy on the Adige - - 40,000 
Under Suchet, and in Catalonia - 38,006 
Under Jourdan, in or near Navarre - - 35,0006 
Under Foix, &c. in Biscay : - 3,000 
In Dantzic, Rome, Naples, and various garrisons —- 50,006 
546,006 
In reserve, training, and in different parts of France 154,000 
Effective French army - - - 700,000 


FRENCH ALLIES. 


Contingents of the Princes of the Confederation of the 





Rhine, in Saxony and Bavaria - . 60,000 
Danes on the Lower Rhine, &c. ~ - 20,000 
Spaniards in Catalonia, &c. &c. - “ 5,006 

$5,000 


The Neapolitans are not included, because a lukewarmness has 
arisen between Napoleon and Murat, owing to the desire of the 
former to make the latter King of Poland, and then to unite Naples 
to the kingdom of Italy. 

“The best officers in the French service in the public estima- 
tion in France are, 1. Macponatp, Duke of Tarentum, formerly 
of the Irish brigade, and born of Irish parents, at Douay, a man 
of excellent character and generally beloved; 2. Ney, Prince of 
the Mosqua, a native of Alsace, an officer of the rarest qualities, 
and of great personal bravery, activity and coolness ; 3. BEAUHAR- 
xois, Viceroy of Italy, son of the late empress, remarkable for 
his presence of mind, courage, and amiable character; 4. Ovpixo7, 
Duke of Reggio, esteemed one of the bravest officers in the French 
service; 5. SucnetT, Duke of Albufera, an active and skilful offi- 
cer; 6. Soutt, Duke of Dalmatia, chiefly eminent for his despe- 
rate personal courage; 7. Vicror, Duke of Belluno, an officer of 
great activity. and good moral character. 

a Berruier, Prince of Neufchatel and Wagram, eminent for 
his skill in managing the staff affairs of an army; D’Avousr, 
Prince of Eckmuhl, much attached to N apoleon, and confidentially 
employed by him on difficult services; Junor, Duke of Abrantes, 
aman of great bravery, but devoid of skill as a general, lately sent 
governor to Venice, owing to various military blunders with which 
he has been charged ; Avarreav, Duke ef Castiliogne, esteemed 
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a valuable officer; Massena, Prince of Essling, lately retired 
from service owing to the Joss of his sight and other infirmities, but 
immensely rich; Mortier, Duke of Treviso, and Marmonz, 
Duke of Ragusa, owe their promotions chiefly to their personal at- 
tachment to Napoleon. Jourpan has always been deemed an 
unfortunate commander, and was induced to accompany Joseph 
into Spain, from a long subsisting friendship between them. 

«The famous BarRERre is attached to the police, with a pension 
of 12,000 livres, and writes the political articles and strictures 
which appear in the Meniteur. Baxras, the ex-director, lives 
on his estate in Burgundy; Carnor lives privately in Paris; 
Sipyks, created a count and a senator, lives in much splendour in 
Paris. 

“‘ Political parties in France consist chiefly of the adherents of 
government, of a small party of republicans, and a still sinailer 
party of ancient royalists. The marriage of Napoleon with the 
Austrian princess, attached the whole Bourbon party to the pre- 
sent dynasty. 

“The Ex-King and Queen of Spain, with her Prince of Peace, 
and two of the junior children, reside ai Rome. Frerpixanp reposes 
himself at Valency, near Blois, a chateau belonging to the Prince 
of Beneventé; he hunts in the forest, and is constantly attended 
by a gens d’arme; but is supposed to have no inclination to escape, 
or take on himself the cares of government, owing to the foiblesse 
de son esprit. 

“ No paper money is in circulation in France. Gold and silver 
coin exists in great abundance in Napoleons, and double Napoleons 
of gold ; and in the cent sols, two francs, one franc, and half and 
quarter franc of silver. 

“‘ Butcher’s meat in Paris is from 4d. 1-2. to 5d. per pound of 
20 ounces, at the public markets; bread 2d.; cheese 7d.; butter 
Is. 3d. (in April;) potatoes, the English bushel, 4d.; ordinary 
wine 6d. per bottle; good burgundy 8d. ; ordinary claret 10d. ; 
and good claret Is. gd. In the provinces, the whole are 30 per 
cent. cheaper. Colonial produce is very dear. Loaf sugar 6s. per 
pound ; moist sugar 4s. 6d. Ceffee 4d. per ounce. The beet- 
root sugar is at present as dear as West India, and is much mixed 
with the latter by the venders. 

“ The direct taxes are but trifling, amounting altogether, to 
householders, to not more than 5 or 6 per cent. on the rental of 
their houses. The revenue is chiefly raised by duties on imports 
and exports, and imposts on staple manufactures, and a land tax of 
about 5d. in the pound. 

“The roads are in fine condition. Of private buildings there 
are few new ones. ‘Trade in general is dead, and agriculture i if 
not flourishing. ‘Travelling is secure, and robbers little heard of. 
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There are no public executions, except for murder and coining. 
The legal prisons are almost empty; but the state prisons are 
generally full. 

« The Cone Napo.eon is acted upon in all the courts of law 
in France and its dependencies ; and it is generally adopted ir 
the principalities of the Confederation of the Rhine. It is much 
approved of by the people of France. 

“The rage for dress, and luxury in general, is at the highest 
pitch in Paris. ‘The Napoleon nobility, now become very nume- 
rous, keep splendid equipages and great retinues of servants, ex- 
ceeding any thing known in England, with very sumptuous tables. 


> The Prince of Beneventé ; Clarke, Duke of Feltre; Maret, Duke 


of Bassano ; Cambaceres, Prince of Parma; Savary, Duke of Ro- 
vigo; the Prince of Eckmuhl; Fouchet, Duke of Otranto; and 


| Augereau, Duke of Castiliogne, are supposed to enjoy from 50 


to 100,000]. sterling per annum; and keep splendid palaces, 


| showy carriages drawn by four and six horses, and retinues of 


twenty or thirty livery servants, there being in France neither 
assessed taxes nor property tax. 

“The theatres are as much attended as ever; but the churches 
are neglected, though service is regularly performed in them, and 
their ministers well paid by the government. All sects are tole- 
rated and protected ; the protestant and sectarian ministers having 
pensions from the government like those of the catholics. 

“ Napoleon appears in public unprotected; he often walks and 
rides in and about Paris with only one or two attendants; and in- 
dicates no personal fear in his constant visits at the theatres and 


} other public places. He sleeps but six hours; eats freely, 
» and sits at dinner only half an hour, drinking but half a bottle of 
' wine. Notwithstanding his incessant avocations of business, from 
_ five in the morning till ten at night, he is described as a man of great 
» gallantry, and is reported to have a numerous progeny by various 
> favourites. All petitioners have easy access to him at the reviews, 
' and at the hunts, and regularly receive his answers to their peti- 
+ tions, through the ministers. The reserve and gravity of his cha- 
> racter render him no particular favourite of the French people ; 


yet his merit in restoring order out of the chaos of the revolution, 


> his methods of conciliating all parties, and the splendour of his cha- 


racter and achievements, attach and reconcile all the considerate, 
ambitious, and military part of the people to his government. No 
man speaks of the revolution, and of the actors in it, without hor- 
ror; and no one thinks of the Bourbon family. Bonaparte may 
not be generally beloved, yet he cannot be said to be hated, and 
he is never despised. ‘The reigning empress is little esteemed, 


) and in matters of religion is supposed to be very bigoted. She is 
uch attached te her husband, whom she always calls “ mon 
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amour.” The King of Rome is a healthy child, and very like 


his father. In the event of the death of Napoleon, it is generally 


supposed in France that the regency will be readily and quietly 
established. 

“The people always speak with deep concern of the pro- 
fracted duration of the English war, which they consider as an 
effect of those malignant coalitions that for twenty-four years have 
been raised against their revolution and government; and they 
pant for the return of peace, it may perhaps be said, as anxiously 
as do many sensible people in England. 

“ Nothwithstanding the extreme delicacy of describing the 
feelings of the people of hostile nations to each other, it may 
perhaps be usefully stated, that as the intelligent portion of the 
French people draw their inferences from the extraordinary 
message of March, 1803, from the documents connected with 
Lord Whitworth’s negotiations about Malia, and from the failure 
of the numerous overtures for peace made by Napoleon, they 
consider the war as wholly uNavoipaBLe, and as purely DEFEN- 
siveE on the part of France. Besides, they “enerally speak of 
all the recent wars merely as continuations of the revolutionary 
war, and as excited and persevered in by the same Jealous and 
acrimonious spirit against the prosperity and internal government 
of France, which animated the combined despots from 1790 to 
1800; and they number all the new leagues and coalitions against 
France i in a series beginning from that of 1790 till that of 1812 
They reckon that they are now contending against the sixth of 
these coalitions; every former one of which has terminated by 
discomfiture, and by the ruin of some of the parties; and as 
every coalition ends in the further aggrandizement of Franc e, and 
in diminished means of the coalesced powers, little anxiety is felt 
in France about the issue of any of them. Indeed, many French 
preachers maintain in the pulpits of Paris, that the Almighty, for 
purposes measured by his inscrutable wisdom, has hardened the 
hearts of the rulers of nations, as he hardened that of Pharaoh, 
and that France is but an instrument of Providence in the modern 
devastations of Europe. 

“There are eight newspapers in Paris; the Moniteur, the 
Journal de PEmpire, the Journal de France, the Publiciste, the 
Gazette de France, the Journal de Santé, the Journal de Paris, 
and the Gazette du Seir. The two first have the greatest circu- 
lation; and the whole are the avowed, not as in some countries 


_ the covert, property of the government. 


* English newspapers are not read or seen except by the govern- 
ment, so that their extravagant contents and opinions are wholly 
unknown to the people of Paris and France. Till our informant 
fanded in England he had no idea, except from the occasional re- 
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lies to them in the Moniteur, of the tone and language of the 
Pnelish newspapers relative to the French government. The 
Medicai and Physical Journal, Nicholson’s Philosophicat Journal, 
the Monthly Magazine, Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, and 
the Repertory of Arts and Sciences, may be occasionally seen on 
the tables of the Imperial Institute. 

“The English prisoners residing at large in Paris do not ex- 
ceed fifty ; but the numerous resident English housekeepers still 
reside there undisturbed. Miss Wixxiams has left Paris for the 
south of France. Lady Y. lives in retirement, engaged in the 
education of her children, and suffermg much from ill health. 
Dr. Warson, the author of the Life of Fletcher, is dead. Mr. 
Joun Parry, formerly of the Courier, lives in much domestic 
comfort near the Palais Royale. Counr Rumrorp enjoys the 
favour and confidence of the French government. 

“'The grounds of military promotion in the French army are, 
previous education in the military school, and actual service; the 
gradations rising regularly from the common soldier to the marshal, 
according to bravery and merit. A lieutenant’s pay is 401., a 
captain’s 80/., lieutenant-colonel’s 125!., colonel’s 2501., and a 
marshal’s 3,0001.; dukes have 8,600l. per annum annexed to the 
dukedom, counts 1,2501., barons 5001., and a chevalier 1251.*per 
annum. In France 1001. goes in living generally as far as about 
4001. in England. 

“'The Imperial Institute is greatly respected, and all the literary 
establishments are much attended; science in general being much 
honoured by the people and government. ‘The French painters, 
sculptors and engravers have arrived at the highest perfection. 
The chief painters are Davipv, Gros, and Garat. Canova 
resides at Rome, but the public buildings at Paris abound in his 
works. Bor_peau and Deyverac are the favourite composers 
for the theatres. 

“'The ornaments added to the old facade of the Louvre, have 
been finished in the first style of elegance; and the new wing, 
completing the quadrangle, is in great forwardness. The size of 
the whole building may be conceived, when it is stated that a 
hundred thousand men may be reviewed in the square ! 

“ Versailles is undergoing a general repair, and is intended for 
the future country residence of the imperial court. ‘The present 
country palaces are St. Cloud, Fontainbleau and Compeigne ; the 
own palaces are the Thuillerics and the Elisées Bourbon.” 
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ON THE EXISTENCE OF A WELCH COLONY IN AMERICA. 


[From the Universal Magazine. ] 


Mr. Editor, 


I RECOLLECT seeing, some years ago, in one of the Magazines, 
a pretty long account ‘of a nation of White Indians found .in the 
interior of America, there called the Padoucki nation, and who 
were supposed to have migrated from Wales during the Saxon 
wars, under a prince of the name of Madoc, some centuries prior 
to the discovery of that continent by Columbus. ‘The story was 
said to have been published in Germany, and several particulars 
with regard to it were detailed, which I do not now fully recollect. 
The trav els of the American Captains, Lewis and Clarke, from 
Louisiana, lately published, seem very much to corroborate this 
account, who designate them by the name of the Pouka nation, 
and they expressly mention the Wuitrs Hunters: and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie calls them the Paducas, or rather the Paduca nation, the 
final s being intended only as the plural. What seems to me te 
confirm the probability of their being the descendants of a colony 
who migrated there under Prince Madoc, is the very name they 
bear—Padoucki, i i. e. Madoucke, or rather Madouckwir, that is, 
Madock men, which, I am persuaded, is the name by which they 
designate themselves, the substitution of the P instead of M being 
nothing more than the corrupt pronunciation of their neighbours, 
as is the name Pouka and Padouca under which Lewis and Mac- 
kenzie mention them. I believe there is still an account in the 
Welsh Chronology of the time of this migration under Prince 
Madoc, and of the place from whence they sailed. That they 
landed on the shore of the Mississippi is very probable. Dampier 
makes mention of a regular fort, built in the European style, 
which he observed on that coast; and, as it is said that Madoc 
made two voyages, is it not probable that this fort was built by 
hin to defend this small colony from the fury of the natives, 
while he returned to Wales for more of his countrymen, and that 
when they had strengthened themselves by numbers, they pro- 
ceeded forward, taking the Missouri branch of that great river, to 
the very spot where they now inhabit. It is astonishing to me 
that no steps have yet been taken to ascertain this fact. ‘If there 
were a society formed on the plan of the African Society, Il make 
no doubt but that there might be enterprising young men found 
in the principality, well versed i in the Welsh language, and suffi- 
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ciently qualified for such an undertaking, who, if encouragement 
were held out to them, would undertake it with an enthusiasm and 
ardour perhaps not inferior to that of Park. It appears by Capt. 
Lewis’s account that the fur trade with these people is chiefly 
carried on in Canada. If, therefore, a direct mission through the 
savage parts of America should be deemed too hazardous, there 
are merchants resident in London, who are concerned in this 
trade, and who might be easily prevailed upon to employ a few 
intelligent young men, well versed in the language and history of 
Wales, and station them at the source of this traffic. Such an 
appointment, if it could lead to an intercourse with the White 
Hunters, would not be without its use. The fact with regard to 
their migration would, in the first place, be fully ascertained. It 
would likewise be ascertained whether the language is still intelli- 
gible to the natives of the parent country, or whether it is be- 
come to a certain degree unintelligible by an admixture with the 
jargon of their neighbours. If the former should prove to be the 
case, an intercourse of the firmest kind by means of this nation- 
ality might be established in the very centre of the American 
continent, and not only secure to us the fur trade in particular, 
but perhaps might be attended with some further advantages ; and 
it would also be curious to know something of the manners, reli- 
gious notions, traditions, the simple arts and sciences still retained 
by a people so long secluded from their parent state. 

I have already said that the substitution of the P for the M in 
the name of this people must have arisen from the corrupt pro- 
nuncielion of their ne'ghbours. This has been the case with 
most foreign nations. A singular instance of this may be given, 
which, [ believe, has not been attended to by our historians, in the 
name of the inhabitants of this island at the time of its invasion by the 
Romans. It is well known that the natives, then in a state of nature, 
scarified and painted their bodies in different colours, and with 
different figures, in order, as they thought, to render themselves 
more terrific to their enemies; and in consequence of this pe¢cu- 
larity and general custom amongst them, they denominated them- 
selves Brithon, i i. e. painted men. This is the name by which 
they designated themselves to the Romans upon their landing 
amongst them; but they not understanding the meaning of the 

word, and, as nearly as they could, imitating thetr pronunciation, 
called them Britannes, or rather Biltknne, for I do not believe the 
s final was pronounced in the Latin by the Romans while it was a 
living language; and if this supposition be allowed, of which more 
hereafter, then Britanne for Brithonie, or Brithonwir, comes very 
nearly to the pronunciation of the natives. By what general name 
the inhabitants called their ceuntry is not now known; but the 
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Romans, finding the people to designate themselves Brithon, de- 
termined to call their country Britannia; but no such name could 
have been given it by the inhabitants, for there can be no analogy 
between puinted men and a painted country, such a name imply- 
ing an absurdity. ‘Things painted or striped with different colours 
are at this time cailed, by the Welsh, Brithon. Black cattle 
having any slips of white upon them, are still called. Da Brithon; 
and Brith, in the singular, signifies any spotied or’ striped thing. 
Those Britons who submitted to the Roman yoke left off the cus- 
tom of painting themselves, and conformed to the manners of their 
conquerors ; but those who still resisted their power retained that 
ancient custom, and were afterwards, on that account, denominated 
by the Romans, according to their own language, Picli, i. e. 
painted men—not Brithon, ther own ancient name; and these 
Picts, or the ancient Brithon, were the inveterate enemies both of 
their civilized countrymen who had given up that custom, and of 
the Romans. 

Give me leave, Mr. Editor, to make one more observation. I 
have here observed that I do not believe the s final in the Latin, 
and some other final letters, were pronounced by the Romans 
while a living language. I found my supposition upon this cir- 
cumstance. ‘The Romans were masters of this island for some 
centuries, and, consequently, their language was become not only 
familiar to the ancient inhabitants, but several words of it were 
adopted and interwoven with the British, and are still retained in 
it, and I make no doubt, in the very same pronunciation, or very 
nearly so, in which it was spoken, although at this time the ortho- 
graphy, as will happen with all languages, may be somewhat dif- 
ferent : and I am the more confident of this, as the Welsh is sup- 
posed to be at this day the least contaminated with foreign admix- 
tures of any langiiage in Europe. I will instance afew of them, 
agreeing in pronunciation, and differing only in orthography, re- 
marking first ec all, that the pronunciation is what ought to be 
chiefly attended to, not the orthography ; for the latter will vary 
in all languages, and the alphabet of the Welsh in particular, being 
composed more of complete, or rather syllabic, than of simple 
sounds. The word Deus, God, bears the same signification in 
both languages, but is pronounced by the Welsh without the s 
final, Deu, or according to their orthography, Duw; and let it be 
remarked, that the same pronunciation in the French (the word 
being also retained in that language) is a strong corroborative proof 
of its bemg so pronounced by the Romans themselves. The word 
"Taurus, a bull, is adopted by the Welsh from the Latin, and is 

ronounced, leaving out the final s, Taru, or rather Taroo, the a 
ia the Welsh sounding as aw in the Latin. Whether the final « 
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was pronounced, I am not confident; but Fenestra, a window, is 
still pronounced by the Welsh, Fenestur in the singular, and Fe- 
nestri, or rather Fenestre, in the plural, and indeed all the plurals 
ending in es in the Latin, are invariably pronounced in the British 
in i or é, Without the s. In the word ovum, an egg, the m seems 
tobe left out by the Welsh, and is pronounced as oi, or rather 
owt in the singular, and as ote or owie in the plural. What sound 
the letter v in this word had in the Latin it is difficult to say, as it 
is not retained in the Welsh, possibly somewhat like the w as pro- 
nounced for the v by the inhabitants of London and some parts of 
Kent in the words veal and vinegar. 

Let it also be observed that the pronunciation of several Latin 
words still retained in the Spanish language, as quoted by the 
Rev. Mr. ‘Townsend in the Univ. Mag. for Oct. 1809, who, how- 
ever, does not advert to this circumstance, as a further corrobora- 
tive proof of what I have here advanced; as toro for taurus, the 
pronunciation of both, leaving out the s, being extremely similar ; 
oro, Which perhaps ought to have been written aru, for aurwm ;— 
torpe for turpis ;—poco for paucus ;—mudo for mutus—and several 
other words which he quotes from that language agreeing exceed- 
ingly near in pronunciation on leaving out the finals. 

Many more words might be selected from the Welsh by those 
who understand that language, which might be corroborated in 
their pronunciation by words of the same import both in the French 
and Spanish, all evidently derived from the Latin. [am not 
conversant in the language, or its orthography, and, consequently, 
my observations must be very limited; but if gentlemen who have 
a tolerable knowledge of the Welsh were to pay attention to this 
circumstance, which might be greatly accelerated by the assistance 
of a Welsh dictionary, it would be at least a pleasing, if not an 
instructive amusement. 

Having, Mr. Editor, made these observations, I leave them te 
your consideration, and if upon perusal you shal’ think them 
deserving a place in your miscellany, so as to call forth attention, 
you may insert them; but if not, let them be suppressed, and 
committed to the flames. | 

Iam, Sir, 


Your constant reader, 
June 28, 1813. . Dwi 
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DELLON’S ACCOUNT OF THE INQUISITION AT GOA. 


[From the Literary Panorama. } 


We conclude the perusal of this book with mingled sensations 
of horror and joy !—Horror, that the solemn and merciful name of 
Christ should be associated with the proceedings of a tribunal so 
inhuman; and joy, that at length the inquisition is suppressed in 
Spain, the strong hold of its authority, and is, by treaty with Bri- 
tain, prohibited from accompanying the court of Portugal to 
the Brazils, the country in which that court is at present held. 
We repeat the information, that the Spanish Cortes have voted 
the abolition of this odious establishment. Henceforward we 
anticipate, with the privilege of religious freedom, a rapid pro- 
gress of knowledge, wealth, commerce, and whatever depends 
on exertion of talent and ingenuity. Spain will rise to real 
grandeur; and having been the first scene of effectual resistance 
to the inroads of an insidious and barbarous enemy, that country 
will, we trust, vindicate its claims to liberty, public and private, 
personal and mental, civil and’ religious. The Spanish mind 
will display itself in proofs of energy, equally striking and pa- 
triotic, equally admirable and benelicial. The natives will 
value Spain, because of the enjoyments it affords them; and 
ihe memory of their triumph over the myrmidons of a sangui- 
nary tyrant will be coupled with that of a much greater triumph 
over a still more sanguinary institution—the holy office. 

The holy office is no more—in Spain! May the days be 
short in which its existence debases any part of the world! 
May Portugal soon know it only by remembrance: and the colo- 
nies of those countries be acquainted with it only as with a 
bloody scourge, formerly their terror and misery. 

Dr. Buchanan, not long ago, visited Goa, and becoming some- 
what intimate with one of the chiefs of the holy tribunal, he 
ventured to obtain information on the subject, while he also com- 
municated some to the inquisitor. The means by which he com- 
municated information were derived from Dellon’s Account of 
the Inquisition. ‘This he furnished the inquisitor for his perusal; 
and the acknowledgments of that officer, to the correctness of 
the account, has fixed the character of the work for authenticity. 
It was always esteemed a genuine work, and what it assumed to 
be. It has been appealed to as such by well instructed writers 
on the subject; nevertheless, this new testimony to its veracity 
has revived its reputation, and this edition of it is one of the con 
sequences. 
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Dellon was, by birth, a Frenchman: he travelled into India, 
where (at Damaun, a Portuguese colony) he settled for a time. 
With the usual libertinage of his nation, and heedless gaieté de 
ceur, in matters of gallantry, he made himseif enemies; his dan- 
ger was converted into distress, by his garrulity and speculative 
discussions :—Imsomuch, that his real meaning, or his no-meaning, 
afiorded evidence sufficiently presumptive against him to enable 


his enemies to accuse him of heresy. Such an accusation at Goa 


was equivalent to a long imprisonment, to repeated examinations, 
to tortures of different degrees of severity, to condemnation, and 
to the horrors of an auto da fé, or public execution by burning. 
It appears that when first committed to prison at Damaun, he was 
not deprived of all intercourse with friends. He received sup- 
plies, without interruption, from a benevolent lady. He had pre- 
viously accused himself to the commissary, and professed con- 
trition for his crimes, in hopes of avoiding the consequences; he 
received admonition, and considered himself as absolved. Being 
removed to Goa, he does not charge the holy office with neglect- 
ing its prisoners, by starving them, or otherwise misusing them. 
He details the particulars of his repeated examinations; the ex- 
tremes to which he was reduced by his sufferings, and his attempis 
against his own life. He reports the extreme ignorance of his 
judges, not only in respect to the doctrines of the bible, but to 
those promulgated by the council of Trent. He states his con- 
demnation to the flames; with the commutation of his sentence to 
death for that of a long destination to the galleys. ‘The perform- 
ance of the auto da fé, with its sanguinary rites, is described; not 
omitting four chests of bones of deceased persons, who had been 
tried after their decease, and condemned to the flames, in order 
that the holy office might seize their property. At length, this 
sufferer was sent to Europe ;—he worked some time as a galley- 
slave at Lisbon; but was released before the full period of his 
sentence expired, and returned to France by the very first vesse! 
vthat left the port for that country. ‘To this history are added 
jothers of his fellow prisoners; and in an Appendix is given an 
yaccount of the escape of Mr. Archibald Bower—(who wrote the 
history of the popes)—he was an inquisitor at Macerata, in 
Italy, as narrated by himself to a lady, from a copy of whose 
liinutes the translation was made; hut the editor observes, in his 
preface, “To. pretend to vouch for the veracity of the relation 
vould be too perilous an undertaking, in defiance of the generally 
eceived opinion of the narrator’s character.”’ This honest con; 
ession mars an interesting tale. 
From this abridged sketch of the contents of the volume our 
eaders will judge on its interest; they will assuredly congratu- 
ate the world on every blow struck at the holy inquisition.— 
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They will do more :—they will perceive the horrid consequences 
ef attempting to domineer over conscience; of committing civil 
power to sacerdotal hands; of establishing secret tribunals at 
which no witnesses appear, nor is any mode of confrontation of the 
accuser and the accused allowed. ‘The silence of the inquisition, 
the oaths of secrecy administered to all who quit the prisons of the 
effice, are striking proofs of conscious tyranny. 


One eee 


KING TAMAHAMA. 


{From Turnbull’s Voyage round the World. } 


Soon after our arrival at Owhyhee, we received a visit from 
our countryman, Mr. Young, who had resided there for four- 
teen years past; from whom we had a confirmation of particulars 


respecting Tamahama, communicated to us at Whahoo, and of 


his erecting a royal residence at Mowie, and, above all, of his 
fixed determination to attempt the conquest of the two other islands 
of Attowahie and Onehow. 

His palace is built, after the European style, of brick, and 
glazed windows, and defended by a battery of ten guns. He has 
Kuropean and American artificers about him of almost every de- 
scription. Indeed his own subjects, from their intercourse with 
Europeans, have acquired a great knowledge of several of the 
mechanical arts, and have thus enabled him to increase his navy, 
a very favourite object with him. I have no doubt that in a very 
few years he will erect amongst these islands a power very far 
from despicable. 

The circumstances of this enterprising chief were greail} 
changed since the visit of Captain Vancouvre, to whom, as to the 
servant and representative of the King of Great Britain, with much 
formality and ceremony, he had made a conveyance, of the sove: 
reignty of Owhyhee, in the hopes of being thus more strongly 
confirmed in his authority, and supplied with the means of resis!- 
ing his enemies. 

‘His dominion seems now to be completely established. He is 
not only a great warrior and politician, but a very acute trader, 
and a mateh for any European in driving a bargain. He is well 
acquainted with the different weights and measures, and the value 
which alFarticles ought to bear in exchange with each other; and 
iS ever ready to take advantage of the necessities of those we 


apply to him or his people for supplies. 


His subjects have already made considerable progress in civill- 


gation: but are held in the most abject submission, as TTamahanw 
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is inflexible m punishing all offences which seem to counteract hig 
supreme command. 

{t was only in 1794 that Captain Vancouvre laid down the 
keel of ‘Tamahama’s first vessel, or rather craft; but so assidu- 
ously has he applied himself to effect his grand and favourite 
object, the establishment of a naval force, that at the period of 
our arrival he had upwards of twenty vessels of different sizes, 
from twenty-live to seventy tons: some of them were even copper* 
bottomed. 

He was, however, at this time much in want of naval stores; 
and, to have his navy quickly placed on a respectable footing, 
would pay well for them. He has also between two and three 
hundred body-guards to attend him, independently of the number 
of chiefs who are required to accompany him on all his journeys 
and expeditions. 

In viewing this man, my imagination suggested to me, that I 
beheld, in its first progress, one of those extraordinary natures 
which, under other circumstances of fortune and situation, would 
have ripened into the future hero, and caused the world to resound 
with his feats ef glory. What other was Pailip of Macedon, as 
pictured by the Grecian historians !—a man who overcame every 
disadvantage of slight resources and powerful rivals, and extended 
the narrow sovereignty of Macedon into the universal monarchy 
of Greece and the known world. 

T'amahama’s ardent desire to obtain a ship from Captain V an- 
couvre was, in all probability, first excited by the suggestions of 
Young and his countryman Davis; but such was the effect of this 
undertaking, that Tamahama became immediately more sparing of 
his visits on board the Discovery, his time being now chiefly em- 
ployed in attending to the carpenters at work on this new man of 
war, which, when feished: was named the Britannia. This was the 
beginning of Tamahama’s navy; and, from his own observations, 
with the assistance of Messrs. Young, Davis, &c. he has labouréd 
inflexibly in improving his marine hic which he has now brought 
io a res spect: ible state ; securing to him not only a decided superi- 
oily over the frail canoes of his neighbours, but the means of 
transporting his warriors to distant parts. Some of his vessels 
are employed as transports in carrying provisions from one island 
io another, to supply his warriors; whilst the largest are used as 
nenof war, and are occasionally mounted with a few light guns. 
No one better understands his interest than this ambitious chief; 
no one better knows how to improve an original idea. The favours 
of Vancouvre, and his other European benefactors, would have 
been thrown away on any other savage; but ‘Tamahama pos- 
ses8e8 a genius above his situation. 

His body-guards, who may be considered in some respects as 
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regularly disciplined troops, go on duty not unfrequently with the 
drum and fife, and relieve each other as in Europe, calling out “all 
is well,’ ai every half hour, as on board of ship. T het uniform 


at this time was simply a blue great coat with yellow facings. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
(From the same.) 


Tue Sandwic’: Islanders, in the territories of Tamaliama, fre- 
quently make voyages io the northwest coast of America, and 
thereny acquire sufiicient property to make themselves easy and 
comfortable, as well as respectable, among their countrymen; to 
whom, on their return home, they are fond of describing, with 
great emphasis and extravagance, the singular events of their voy- 
age. Severalof them have made colmebatabie progress in the Ep- 
glish language; their intercourse with the Anglo-Americans, and 
the navigators from Britain, having given them the opportunity, 
of which they have so eagerly availed themselves. 

Such is the astonishing assiduity of these people, and such 
their eagerness to improve their condition, by imitating the call- 
ings of the Europeans, that if is not unusual to see some of them 
exercising the trade cf a country blacksmith, having for an anvil 
a pig of von kentlage, obtained from some ship; a Pp alr of goat- 
skin bellows, made Dy himself or some of his countrymen ; and 
his charcoal fire ; ; making articles suited to the wants of his coun- 
trymen, or repairing and ‘mending : such as stand in need of if, with 
an ingenuity surpassing what might be expected uncer such cir 
cumstances. 

The canoes of the Sandwich Islands far surpassed any that we 
had seen in other parts of the world; not only in solidity and 
strength, but in the neatness and skill of workmanship. These 
canoes are so well calculated for speed, that we have seen the 
natives work them along, with their short paddles, at the rate of 
eleven or twelve miles an hour, and fairly run them under water. 

They are already well acquainted w ith the trade on the north- 
west coast of America; and from thence they may draw many 
articles to make up a cargo for their own country, or the neigh- 
bouring islands to the westward. 

It may naturally be asked what articles of commerce or bar: 
ter can be possessed by the Sandwich Islanders, a people just 
sprung from nature? The answer is at hand; they are able to 
furnish fire-arms, gunpowder, hardware, and ‘cloth of different 
soris; of all which Tamahama. has accumulated more than is re- 
quired for their own consumption. 

These have been acquired in exchange for labour and refresh 
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ment supplied to the shipping who have touched there; particu- 
larly such as are engaged in the trade to the northwest parts of 
America. When the cargoes of these last are completed, they 
readily part with such articles as remain, at a very low rate, 


rather than be encumbered with them during the remainder of 


their voyage. Besides the above mentioned articles of foreign 
introduction, the Sandwich Islanders possess the sandal w ood, 
pearl oyster shell, angl some pearls, all articles of high value in 
the China market; but one difficulty still remains to their accom- 
plishment of this object, which is the want of hands to navigate their 
ships on voyages of such length and intricacy. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for these enterprising people, they have now resident aniong 
them several Europeans and Anglo- Americans, men of ability and 
knowledge ; such as Mr. Young, Mr. Davis, Capt. Stewart, &c. 
&c. For twelve or fourteen years before our visit, these gentle- 
men had einployed themselves successfully in instructing the na- 
fives, and their extraordinary chief Tamahama, in many useful 
arts, and particularly in that of navigation from island to island ; 
s0 that many of the inhabitants have thus become brave, hardy, 
and not inexperienced sailors. 


ACCOUNT OF C. M. WIELAND. 


To no writer of the age, perhaps, are the literature, the lan- 
euage, and ihe public taste of the Germans under such great obli- 
cations as to Wieland, whose talents have tor half a century been 
the boast and admiration of the country which gave him birth. 
Few authors of any nation have written so much; but what con- 
stitutes a far mere honourable distinction, still fewer have written 
so well. Possessing uncommon versatility of genius, Wieland was 
equally eminent as a — and a prose writer, as a moralist and a 
philosopher, as a iranslater and an author of the most brilliant ori- 
vinality and invention. ‘he spirited and elegant translation of his 
Oberon, by Mr. Sotheby, has afforded the English reader a fa- 
vourable specimen of Wieland’s poetical powers 5 but it is im- 
possible that his merits can be fairly appreciated in this country, 
where so few of his numerous works have yet found iheir way be- 
fore the public. 

Wieland died, in bis Sth year, in January, 1813, and was in- 
terred on the 25th of the same month in the serden belonging to his 
late mansion al Osmannstidt, six miles from Weimar, now the pro- 
perty of M. Kithne, by the side ef his beloved wife and his young 
friend, Sophie Brentano. Here, supremely happy in the bosom of 
his family, Wieland had passed several years, from 1728 to 1803, in 
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the enjoyment of rural pleasures ; and here he was visited by the 
amiable Sephie Brentano, the granddaughter of his juvenile 
friend, Sophie von Laroche. Witha pr epossessing person, she 
united the greatest diversity of talents and the highest feminine celi- 
cacy; a soft melancholy, which sometimes clouded her eye, and 
doubtless originated in the constitution of her heart, tended to 
bind all around still more firmly to this accomplished creature. 
Cheerfully quitting the bustle of the great world, she felt the bene- 
ficial influence of the seclusion and_ tranquillity of Osmannstiut, 
the society of the venerable Wieland, and his family assem bled 
round him in patriarchal simplicity. Soon, however, she fell sick, 
and in spite of the most assiduous attentions, and the best medical 
aid, she expired September 20, 1800. Wieland, who had loved 
her as his own child, prepared for her, thus prematurely snatched 
from him, a repository in the little grove at the lower end of his 
garden. 

It was not long before he was destined to endure another severe 
trial. On the 9th of November, 1801, he lost his wife, who be. 
longed to a noble family of Augsburg, named Hillenbrandt. The 
faithful partner of his life, the tend er mother of his children, was 
laid beside his departed friend, and added to the mournful sane- 
tity of the spot. Wieland deterniined that his remains also should 
once repose together with those of the two objects of his love ; often 
did he repair to their graves, and sat lost in contemplation ona 
turf seat which is yet carefully preserved. 

A country life lost all its charms for Wieland after the decease 
of his faithful wife; he, therefore, in 1803, disposed of the estate 
of Osmannstadt to the present proprietor, M. Kuhne, from Ham- 
burg, and returned to Weimar; where the two courts by which 
he had been constantly patronised, as well as the circle of his 
friends, received him, as usual, with respect and affection. The 
Duchess Amelia prepared for him a new and agreeable summer 
retreat at her charming residence at Tiefurth, where he, with 
Einsiedel and Fernow, formed the more immediate-literary so- 
ciety of that excellent princess. 

Amidst these enjoyments, the place of tranquil repose at Os- 
mannstadt was. not iorgotten. The design which Wieland had 
long entertained of separating the part of the garden with the 
graves from the rest of the property, which was liable to a fre- 
quent change of owners, was accomplished in 1804, through the 
interference of a friend, and with the greater facility, as the pre- 
sent respected possessor cooperated the most willingly in this ar- 
rangement. ‘That part of the garden which was deemed requisite, 
was ceded with all the usual legal formalities to the friend alluded 
to above, and by him conveyed to the family of Brentano, of 
Frankfurt, on the Mayn, to which it now inalienably belongs. At 
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{he same fime, the idea of erecting a monument on the spot wae 
first suggested, in order to mark the site of all three graves ; ; for 
W ieland again positively declared, that, after his earthly pilgrimage, 
as he termed it, his remains also should there repose. A younger 
friend and admirer of the poet, to whom the preparation of the 
design was committed, proposed a triangular pyramid; to be 
jlaced in such a manner that the inscription and emblem on each 
side should indicate the grave which lay in that direction. This 
design was approved, and the execution of it, in Seeberg stone, 
was intrusted to M. Weisser, sculptor to the court of Weimar. 
Jn 1807 this simple but appropriate little monument was erected 
in the garden at Osmannstadt; and it has now, through Wieland’s 
death, attained its final destination. 

On one side appears a butterfly, the emblem of Psyche, sur- 
younded with a circular garland of new-blown roses; and under- 
neath the inscription: “ _ e Brentano, born 15th August, 
1776; died 20th September, 1800.’ On the second are two 
hands conjoined, as the expressive symbol of union and fidelity, 
encompassed with a wreath of oak leaves, and this inscription :— 
“ Anna Dorothea Wieland, (born Hillenbrandt,) bern 8th July, 
1746; died 9th November, 1801.” On the third is seen the 
winged lyre of the poet, surrounded by the star of immortality, 
and beneath is inscribed : “Chr istoph. Martin Wieland, born 5th 
September, 1733; died 20th January, 1813.” 

M. Facius, the eminent engraver of Weimar, is at present en- 
gaged upon a medal in commumanosetion of the deceased. On the 
obverse, is a profile of Wieland, which is an excellent likeness ; 
and on the reverse, is the emblem of the lyre sculptured on his 
monument, with this motto above: “ 'Po the immortal poet.’ Be- 
low is a female head between butterflies’ wings, from which springs 
a rose-branch on one side, and Oberon’s lily on the other. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENT OF MR. PITT, AT GUILDHALi. 


THe massy substance on which the figures in this composition 
are placed, is intended to represent the island of Great Britain 
and the surrounding waves. On an elevation, in the centre of the 
island, Mr. Pitt appears in his robes, as chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in the attitude of a public orator. Below him, on an inter- 
mediate foreground, two statues characierize his abilities; while, 
with the national energy, which is embodied, and riding on a 
symbol of the ocean in the lowet centre, they assist to describe 
allusively the effects of his administration. Apollo stands on hig 

right, impersonating eloquence and learning. Merenry is intro 
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duced on his left, as the representative of commerce, and the pa- 
tron of policy. To describe the unprecedented splendour of suc- 
cess which crowned the British navy while Mr. Pitt was minister, 
the lower part of the monument is occupied by a statue of Britan- 
nia, seated triumphantly on a sea-horse ; in her left hand is the 
usual emblem of naval power; and her right grasps a thunder- 
bolt, which she is prepared to hurl against the enemies of her 


country. 
The inscription, written by Mr. Canning, is clear and nervous. 
ft is as follows :-—. 


WILLIAM PITT, 


Son of WiLL1amM Pirt, Earlof CoaTuam, 
Inheriting the genius and formed by the precepts of his Father, 
Devoted himself trom his early years to the service of the State. 
Called to the chief conduct of the Administration, after the @ose of a disastrous war, 
He repaired the exhausted Revenues, he revived and mvilieatcd the Commerce 
and Prosperity of the Country; 

And he had re-established the Public Credit on deep and sure foundations ; 
When a new war was kindied in Europe, more formidable than any preceding war, 
from the peculiar character of its dangers. 

To resist the arms of France, which were directed against the Independence of every 

Government and People; : 
To animate other Nations by the example of Great Britain ; 
To check the contagion of opinions which tended to dissolve the frame of Civil Society; 
To array the leyal, the sober minded, afd the good, in defence’of the venerable 
Constitution of the British Monarchy, 

Were the duties which, at that awful crisis, devolved upon the British Minister; 
And which he discharged with transcendent zeal, intrepidity, and perseverance : 
He upheld the National Honour abroad ; he maintained at home the blessings of Order 
and of true Liberty; 

And, in the midst of difficulties and perils, 

He united and consolidated the strength, power, and resources of the Empire. 
For these high purposes 
He was gifted by Divine Providence with endowments, 

Rare in their separate execllence ; wonderful in their combination ; 

Judgment; imagination; memory; wit; force and aeuteness of reasoning ; & 
Eloquence, copious and accurate, commanding and persuasive, 

And suited from its splendour to the dignity of his mind, and to the authority of his 

. station ; 
A lofty spirit; a mild and ingenuous temper. 

Warm and steadfast in friendship, towards enemies he was forbearing and forgiving. 
His industry was not relaxed by contidence in his great abilities. 

His indulgence to others was not abated by the consciousness of his own superiority. 

His ambition was pure from all seifish motives ; 
The love of power and the passion for fame were in him subordinate to views of public 
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utility ; ; 

Dispensing for near twenty years the favours of the Crown, 4 
He lived without ostentation; and he died poor. & 

os 








A GRATEFUL NATION 
Decreed to him those funeral honours 
Which are reserved for eminent and extraordinary men. 
THI? MONUMENT 
Is erected by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
To record the reverent and affectionate regret . 
With which the City of Lovdon cherishes his memory ; 
And to hold out to the imitation of posterity 
Those principles of public and private virtue, 
Which ensure to nations a solid greatness, 
And to individuals an imperishable narme, 
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ACCOUNT OF GOLDSMITH. 


{ From Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. } 


Just before his death, he had nearly completed a design for the 
execution of a “ Universal Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences.” 
Of this he had published the prospectus, or, at least, had distri- 
buted copies of it amongst his friends and acquaintance. It did 
not meet any warm encouragement, however, from the booksel- 
lers, although Sir Joshua Reynolds, Johnson, Garrick, and seve- 
ral others of his literary connexions had promised him their 
assistance on various subjects: and the design was, I believe, 
enlirely given up even previous to his demise. 

In the dedication of his “ Deserted Village” to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, already noticed, Goldsmith alludes to the death of his 
eldest brother, Henry, the clergyman; and his various biogra- 
phers record another, Maurice, who was a younger brother, and 
of whom it was stated, by Bishop Percy, that having been bred 
to no business, he, upon some occasion, complained fo Oliver thai 
he found it difficult to live like a gentleman. ‘To this Oliver 
wrote him an answer, begging that he would, without delay, qui! 
so unprofitable a trade, and betake imag to some handicraft 
employment. Maurice wisely, as the bishop adds, took the hint, 
and bound himself apprentice to a cabmet-maker, and when out of 
his indentures set up in business for himself, in which he was 
engaged during the viceroyalty of the late Duke of Rutland; and 
his shop being in Dublin, he was noticed by Mr. Orde, since 
Lord Bolton, the lord lieutenant’s secretary, who recommended 
him to the patronage of the duke, out of regard to the memory 
of his brother. 

In consequence of this, he received the appointment of inspec- 
tor of licenses in that metropolis, and was also employed as mace 
bearer, by the royal Irish academy, then just established. Both 
of these places were compatible with his business: and in the 
former he gave proof of great integrity by detecting a fraud com- 
mitted on the revenue in ‘his department; and one “by which he 
himself might have profited, if he had not been a man of prin- 
ciple. He has now been dead not more than fifteen years; } 
enter more particularly into his history, from having seen the fol- 
lowing passage in one of Oliver’s letters to him:—*“ You talked 
of heing my only brother—I don’t understand you. Where is 
Charles ?” 

This, indeed, was a question which Maurice could not answer 
then, nor for many years afterwards; but-as the anecdote is 
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curious, and I have it from a friend on whose authority I can rely, 
I shall give it a place here nearly in his own words. 

My friend informed me, that whilst travelling in the stagecoach 
towards Ireland, in’ the autunm of 1791, he was joined at “Oswes- 
iry by a vener able looking gentleman, w ‘ho, in the course of the 
morning, mentioned that ks name was Goldsmith ; when one of 
the party observed, that if he was going to Ireland, that name would 
bea passport for him. The stranger smiled, and asked the reason 
why; to which the other replied, that the memory of Oliver was 
embalmed amongst his countrymen. A tear glistened in the stran- 
ger’s eye, who immediately answered, “I am his brother.” The 
gentleman who had first made the observation on the name, looked 
doubtingly, and said, “ He has but one brother living; I know him 
well.” “True,” replied the stranger, “for if may be said that Lam 
risen from the dead, having been for many years supposed to be no 
longer in the land of the living. lam Charles, the youngest of the 
family. Oliver I know is dead; but of Henry and Maurice [| 
know nothing.” 

On bein. informed of various particulars of his family, the 
stranger then told his simple tale; which was, that having heard 
of his brother Noll mixing in the first society in London, he took 
it for granted that his fortune was made, and that he could soon 
make a brother’s also: he therefore left home without notice; 
but soon found, on his arrival in London, that the picture he had 
formed of his brother’s situation was too highly coloured ; that 
Noll would not introduce him to his great friends, and, in fact, 
that, although out of a gaol, he was also often out of a lodging. 

Disgusted with this entrance into lnoh life, and ashamed to 
return home, the young man left London without ac quainting his 
brother with his intentions, or even writing to his friends in [re- 
land; and proceeded, a poor adventurer, to Jamaica, where he 
lived, for many years, without ever renewing an intercourse with 
his friends, and by whom he was, of course, supposed to be dead ; 
though Oliver may, at first, have imagined that he had returned to 
Ireland. Years now passed on, and young Charles, by industry 
and perseverance, began to save some property ; ; soon after which 
he married a widow lady of some fortune, when his young family 
requiring the advantages of further education, he determined to 
return to England to examine into the state of society, and into 
the propriety of bringing over his wife and family ; on this project 
he was then engaged, and was proceeding to Ireland to visit his 
native home, and with the intention of making himself known to 
such of his relatives as might still be living. His plan, however, 
was, to conceal his good fortune until he should ascertain their 
affection and esteem for him. : 

On arriving at Dublin, the party separated; and my friend, a 
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few weeks afterwards, returning from the north, called at the hotel 
where he knew Mr. Goldsmith intended to reside. There he met 
him; when the amiable old man, for such he really was, told him 
that he had put his plan in execution; had given himself as much 
of the appearance of poverty as he could with propriety, and thus 
proceeded to the shop of his brother Maurice, where he inquired 
for several articles, and then noticed the name over the door, 
asking if it had any connexion with the famous Dr. Goldsmith. 

“Jam his brother, his sole surviving brother,’ said Maurice. 

“ What, then,” replied the stranger, “ is become of the 
others?” 

“ Henry has long been dead; and poor Charles has not been 
heard of for many years.” 

‘“‘ But suppose Charles were alive,” said the stranger, “ would 
his friends acknowledge him ?”’ 

“Qh yes!’ replied Maurice, “gladly indeed!” 

“ He lives, then; but as poor as when he left you.” 

Maurice instantly leaped over his counter, hugged him in his 
arms, and, weeping with pleasure, cried “ Welcome—welcome— 
here you shall find a home and a brother.” 

It is needless to add that this denouement was perfectly 
agreeable to the stranger, who was then preparing to return to 
Jamaica to make his proposed family arrangements; but my 
friend having been engaged for the next twenty years in traversing 
the four quarters of the globe, being himself a wanderer, has 
never, since that period, had an opportunity of makitg inquiries 
into the welfare of the stranger, for whom he had, indeed, formed 
a great esteem, even on a few days’ acquaintance. 

Sir Joshua was much affected by the death of Goldsmith, to 
whom he had been a very sincere friend. He did not touch the 
pencil for that day, a circumstance most extraordinary for him, 
who passed no day without a line. He acted as executor, and 
managed, in the best manner, the confused state of the doctor’s 
affairs. At first he intended, as I have already stated, to have 
made a grand funeral for him, assisted by several subscriptions to 
that intent, and to have buried him in the Abbey, his pall-bearers 
to have been Lord Shelburne, Lord Louth, Sir Joshua himself, 
Burke, Garrick, &c.; but, on second thoughts, he resolved to have 
him buried in the plainest and most private manner possible, ob- 
serving, that the most pompous funerals are soon past and forgotten ; 
and that it would be much more prudent to apply what-money 
could be procured to the purpose of a more substantial and more 
lasting memorial of his departed friend, by a monument; and he 
was, accordingly, privately interred in the Temple burying 
ground. 

Sir Joshua went himself fo Westminster Abbey, and fixed upon 
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- the place where Goldsmith’s monument now stands, over a deoy 


in the Poet’s Corner. He thought himself lucky in being able to 
find so conspicuous a situation for it, as there scarcely remained 
another so good. 

Nollekens, the sculptor, was employed to make the monument, 
and Dr. Johnson composed the epitaph. 

There is a very fine portrait, which is the only original one, of 
Dr. Goldsmith, now at Knowle, the seat of the Duke of Dorset, 
painted by Sir Joshua. 

A lady, who was a great friend of Dr. Goldsmith, earnestly 
desired to have a tock of his hair to keep as a memorial of him: 
and his coffin was opened again, after ii had been closed up, to 
procure this lock of hair from his head; this relic is still in the 
possession of the family, and is the only one of the kind which has 
been preserved of the doctor. 

An observation of Dr. Beattie, respecting the deceased poet, in 
a letter to Mrs. Montagu, must not be passed over. “ 1 am sor- 

ry for poor Goldsmith. There were some things in his temper 
which I did not like ; but [liked many things in his genius; and I 
was sorry to find, last summer, that he looked upon me as a person 
who seemed to stand between him and his interest. However, 
when next we meet, all this will be ‘orgotten, and the jealousy of 
authors, which, Dr. Gregory used io say, was next to that of phy- 
sicians, will be no more.” 

Soon after Goldsmith’s death, some people dining with Sir 
Joshua were commenting rather freely on some part of his works, 
which, in their opinion, “neither discovered talent nor or iginality. 
To this Dr. Johnson listened, in his usual growling manner, for 
some time: when, at length, his patience being exhausted, he 


- < vose, with great dignity, loeked them full in the face, iad eX- 


claimed, “ If nobody was suffered to abuse poor Goldy, but those 
who cotild write as well, he would have few censors.” 

Yet, on another occasion, soon after the death of Goldsmith, a 
tady of his acquaintance was condoling with Dr. Johnson on their 
loss, saying, “ Poor Goldsmith! I am exceedingly sorry for him; 
he was every man’s friend!” 

“ No, madam,” answered Johnson, “ he was no man’s friend !”” 

In this seemingly harsh sentence, however, he merely alluded 
to the careless and imprudent conduct of Goldsmith, as being noe 
friend even to himself, and when that is the case, a man is ren- 
dered incapable of being of any essential service to any one else. 

It has been generally circulated, and believed by many, that 
Goldsmith was a mere fool in conversation ; but, in truth, this has 
been greatly exaggerated by such as were really fools. In allu- 


zion to this notion, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired bis wri 
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Joshua’s heart. 
Before I dismiss poor Goldsmith from the stage, it may be pro- we 

per to notice another dedication to Sir Joshua, prefixed to that 

edition of his works published by Evans, in which he says— 
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oor || tings, said he was “ an inspired idiot,” and Garrick described him 
> to as one, 
led fF 
ee for shortness call’d Noll, 
‘aa Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll.” 
a 
Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to Boswell that he frequently had 
of beard Goldsmith talk warmly of the pleasure of being liked, and 
et, |) observe how hard it would be if literary excellence should pre- 
_ ~ |  cludea man from that satisfaction, which he perceived it often did, 
ly 9 from the envy which attended it; and, therefore, Sir Joshua was 
~. convinced, that he was intentionally more absurd, in order to les- 
lo sen himself in social intercourse, trusting that his character would 
tf) be sufficiently supported by his works. If it was his intention to 
ts —) appear absurd in company, he was often very successful. This, 
_ — in my own opinion, was really the case; and I also think Sir 
inf => Joshua was so sensible of the advantage of it, that he, yet ina 
'- — much less degree, followed tie same idea, as he never had a wish 
Tt [— to impress his company with any awe of the great abilities with 
1 — which he was endowed, especially when in the society of those 
n high in rank. 
> I have heard Sir Joshua say that he has frequently seen the 
{ — whole company struck with an awful silence at the entrance of 
- — Goldsmith, but that Goldsmith has quickly dispelled the charm, 
by his boyish and social manners, and he then has soon hecome | 
’ fF the plaything and favourite of the company. ) 
, & His epitaph in Westminster Abbey, written by Dr. Johnson, | 
/ — isa true character of the eccentric poet. ; 
. Among the various tributes to his memory, was one by Couri- ; 
| ney Melmoth, (Mr. Pratt, I believe,) dedicated to Sir Joshua, 
_ “who will naturally receive with kindness whatever is designed / 
asa testimony of justice to a friend that is no more.” In this 
3 J ‘ ’ 
: the dedicator has well attempted to portray the feelings of Sir | 


oo At oe a 


“Sir, 
“JT am happy in having your permission to inscribe to 
you this complete edition of the truly poetical works of your late 
‘ingenious friend, Oliver Goldsmith. They will prove a lasting 
monument of his genius. Every lover of science must deeply 
lament that this excellent writer, after long struggling with adver- 
sity, finished his mortal career just as his reputation. was firmly 
established, and he had acquired the friendship of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, the Dean of ‘| 
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‘Derry, Mr. Beauclerk, and Mr. Cumberland, names which adorn 
our age and nation. It is, Sir, being merely an echo of the pub. 
lic voice, to celebrate your admirable productions, 


«In which, to latest time, the artist lives.’ 


Had Goldsmith understood the art of painting, of which he mo- 
desily declares himself ignorant, his pen would have done justice 
to the merits of your pencil. He chose a nobler theme, by de- 
claring his ardent affection for the virtues of your heart. That 
you may long continue, Sir, the ornament of your country and the 
delight of your friends, is the sincere wish of your most obliged 
humble servant, 


“'T. Evans.” 


HISTORY OF SWIZOSLOW AND THE BEAUTIFUL STEPHANIA., 


Tue churchyard of the convent of St. Alexander Neoski, at 
Petersburg, contains a heap of stones, said to have covered the 
tomb of the unfortunate Swizoslow, of whom they relate the fol- 
lowing story. : 

Russia, in its time, was a prey to intestine wars, and continu- 
ally plundered by the Poles, Swedes, Lithuanians, Tartars, and 
Tschoudes. ‘The mansion of Boverow, in Russia, which had 
been the asylum for travellers formerly, was in those times 
formed into a castle, fortified and surrounded by lofty walls; the 
high placed windows were defended by iron bars. There a 
young beauty attended by her nurse and her maids, passed their 
time, which was to be interrupted only by the hand of a spouse, 
whom her father should choose to unite her to. Such was the 
life of the young Stephania, by the banks of the IImen. She was 
the daughter of an old and respectable warrior: here she lived 
unknowing and unknown to the world ; never had she seen farther 
than the horizon, and from thence she saw the sun rise from the 
east to call her to her distaff. She was happy; she thought so, and 
said so, and her greatest pleasure was to add to the comfort of her 
father. Boris only seemed to live for her, having lost all the rest of 
his family by an incursion of the 'Tschoudes. Upon the holidays 
Stephania went to church in a neighbouring village. A coloured 
riband, with a garniture of rich pearl, served to fall over her ivory 
forehead, and her beautiful brown tresses. She was then seen by a 
young warrior, who came there to offer his prayers. The blushes 
of the young Stephania, and the turning away her eyes, soon 
announced to him her thoughts ; but he had no hopes of entering 
the castle of Boris, neither could he flatter himself that a ree 
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spectable Boyard would give his daughter to a young man from 
the south of Russia, who had no other recommendation than his 
courage. But the war rekindling, Novogorod had not only fallen 
into the hands of the Tartars, but the hideous Swedes had at- 
tempted to take it; and it was now attacked by the Tschoudes, 
who were fired with a desire to carry terror, death, and slavery 
all through Russia. The Lithuanians were also united with the 
Swedes, and menaced that city. The Novogorodians heard of 
this famous league by the deputies of these barbarians, who, ad- 
vancing from the north, summoned it to submit to a foreign yoke. 

Alexander, Prince of Novogorod, assembled his warriors, who 
were all animated with a desire to combat their enemies. The 
imminent danger in which they stood only inflamed their courage, 
and these invincible troops, although but few in number, ad- 
vanced to meet the Swedish army. Amongst the warriors in 
Alexander’s suite was the valiant Boris. The danger of his 
country would not suffer him, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
to remain inactive. But how was it possible to leave the beautiful 
Stephania alone, in a solitary castle, without her defender, withoui 
friends io protect her in a couniry overrun with a horde of 
savages? He dressed her therefore in man’s apparel, and calling 
her his adopted son, took her along with him. The unfortunate 
Swizoslow, that passionate undeclared lover, saw them quit the 
castle, begged leave to join them, and during their march was 
always near Boris. It was he who constantly chose his lodging, 
and made his bed of boughs ; he opened not his mouth to Stepha- 
nia, whom he Knew notwithstanding her disguise; but his looks, 
less discreet, spoke for him. At length the armies are in sight of 
each other: the Russians fell upon the Scandinavians as the 
eagles upon their prey: six brave warriors advanced with their 
victorious bands. Boris was one of the number; with his own 
hands he fired the Swedish camp, and seized the royal standard. 
Swizoslow and his Stephania, with her love united to the ties of 
consanguinity, assisted to help and defend him. Upon a sudden, 
Swizoslow, whose youthful courage made him advance in pursuit, 
perceived that he had left behind his fellow soldier, Boris. He 
soon returned in search of him, and found him surrounded by 
some of the enemy, who had rallied before he could join him. 
The horse of Boris, wounded in several places, had fallen with 
him, and poor Stephania was imploring pity and mercy of the 
enemy. "The Swedes, seeing the Russians come up, were car- 
rying their prisoner along with them. Swizoslow pursued, and 
coming up with them, found Boris upon the ground: he imme- 
diately lifted him up, and assisted him to walk, as he perceived 
he was only stunned by the fall of his horse, and undertook to de- 


_ liver her who was so dear to them both. The old warrior could 
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not follow fast enough for the young.hero, who soon overtook his 
enemies near a little river, which was swelled with rain and hu. 
man blood. Just at the place where it empties itself into the 
Neva, and where a tree laid across served for a bridge, at that 
spot, overthrowing and slaying all who opposed him, he succeeded 
in delivering his beloved; tranquillized her with respect to her 
father; presumed to encircle her in his arms, and falling at her 
feet, weakened with the number of wounds he had received, 
begged that he might, in dying, have the happiness to embrace 
one he so dearly loved. Stephania, in despair, vainly implored 
heaven to prolong the life of her lover. Boris arrived in time to 
see him expire at their feet. The unfortunate lady spent the re- 
mainder of her days in sorrow and grief. 

The victorious Russians having entirely routed the Swedes, 
before they quitted the place collected a large heap of stones 
and pieces of rock, to render immortal the attachment of this 
noble here te his country, to its glory, and to his love ! 


LAST DAYS OF KING CHARLES I, 


The recent discovery of the body of Charles I. has given rise to many inquiries 
respecting his interment, both as to its place and mode. It will, therefore, be 
amusing to our readers, perhaps, to peruse the following account of what took 
place from the day of his execution to that of his burial, as narrated by one of his 
constant attendants, (Mr. Herbert, ) and published by authority in Wood’s .7thene 
Oxonienses. Mr. Bennet and Bishop Juxon were the persons who received the 
body of the unfortunate monarch after decapitation, and charged themselves with 
the duties of its interment; and the former confided to Wood a relation of the las: 
days of the king’s life, with a promise from him that he would introduce it into some 
part of his voluminous work. Wood did so; and as his 4thene is a book not com- 
monly to be met with, the following extract cannot fail to be interesting at the pre- 
sent moment: 


January 30, Tuesday. Herbert, (saith the king,) this is my 
second marriage day ; I will be as trim to-day as may be, for be- 
fore night I hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus. He then 
appointed what clothes he would wear. Let me have a shirt more 
than ordinary (said the king) by reason the season is so sharp as 
probably may make me shake, which some observers will imagine 

roceeds from fear: I would have no such imputation; I fear not 
death ; death is not terrible to me; I bless God I am prepared. 
Death, indeed, only sets men free from the misery of this world, 
and breaks asunder the chains of bondage, &c. These, or words 
to the same effect, his majesty spake to Mr. Herbert as he wa: 
making ready. Soon after came Dr. Juxon, Bishop of Londoz, 
pene at the time his majesty the night before had appointed 

im. Mr. Herbert then falling upon his knees, he humbly beg: 
zed his majesty’s pardon if he had at any time keen negligent in 
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his duty while he had the honour to serve him. The king then 
ave his hand to kiss, having the day before been gzeciously 
leased, under his royal hand, to give him a certificate, express- 
ing that the said Mr. Herbert was not imposed upon him, but by 


~ his majesty made choice of to attend him in his bed-chamber, and 


had served him with faithfulness and loyal affection. At the 
same time his majesty delivered to him his bible, in the margin 
whereof he had, with his own hand, wrote many annotations and 
quotations, and charged him to give it to the Prince of Wales so 
soon as he returned, repeating what he had enjoined the Princess 
Elizabeth his daughter, and that he the prince would be dutiful 
and indulgent to the queen his mother, (to whom his majesty 
wrote two days before by Mr. Seymour,) affectionate to his bro- 
thers and sisters, who also were to be observant and dutiful to 
him, their sovereign: and forasmuch as from his heart he had for- 


' given his enemies, and in perfect charity with all men would leave 


this world, he advised the prince his son to exceed in mercy, not 


J mrigour, &c. And as to episcopacy, it was still his opinion that 


itis of apostolic institution, and in his kingdom exercised from 


\the primitive times, and therein, as in all other his affairs, he 
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prayed God to vouchsafe, both in reference to the church and 
state, a pious and discerning spirit, &c. and that it was his last 
and earnest request, that the prmce would read the bible, which, 
in all the time of his affliction, had been his best instructor and 
delight, and to meditate upon what he read, as also such other 
books as might improve his knowledge, &c. He likewise com- 
manded Mr. Herbert to give his son, the Duke of York, his large 
ring-sundial of silver, a jewel his majesty much valued; it was 
invented and made by Richard Delamaine, a very able mathema- 


‘tician, who projected it, and in a little printed book did show its 
excellent use in resolving many questions in arithmetic and other 
irare operations to be wrought by it in the mathematics. ‘To the 
)Princess Elizabeth he gave the sermons of Dr. Lanc. Andrews, 


Jsome time Bishop of Winchester and Prelate of the Garter, 
Archbishop Laud’s Conference between him and John Fisher, 


Ree en ay ae Dea aie 


the Jesuit, which book, the king said, would ground her against 


}popery, and Mr. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. He also gave 


um a paper to be delivered to the said Princess Elizabeth to be 


printed, in which his majesty asserted, “ Regal government to have 


4 divine right,” with proofs out of sundry authors, civil and 
sacred. To the Duke of Gloucester he gave King James’s 


vorks, and Dr. Hammond’s “ Practical Catechism.’ He gave 
also to Montague, Earl of Lindsey, Lord High Chamberlain, 
‘Cassandra ;” and his gold watch to Mary, Duchess of Rich- 
nond: all which, as opportunity served, Mr. Herbert delivered. 


tin Fis majesty then bid him withdraw, which being done, his ma 
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jesty with the bishop were in private together about an hour ; 
and then Mr. Herbert being called in, the bishop went to prayer, 
and reading the 27th chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which relates to the passion of our blessed Saviour, the king, after 
the service was done, asked the bishop “if he had made choice 
of that chapter, being so applicable to his present condition ;” 
the bishop answered, “ May it piease your majesty it is the pro- 
per lesson for the day, as appears by the kalendar.”” Where- 
upon his majesty was much affected with it, as so aptly serving a 
seasonable preparation for his death that day. His majesty 
abandoned all thoughts of earthly concerns, continued in prayer 
and meditation, and concluded with a cheerful submission to the 
will and pleasure of the Almighty, saying he was ready to resign 
himself into the hands of Christ Jesus, ast with the kingly pro- 
phet, as ’tis expressed in the 31st Psalm, v. 5. “Into thy hands,” 
&c. Col. Francis Hacker then knocked ‘oily at the king’s 
door, but Mr. Herbert being within, would not stir to ask w ho it 
was that knocked: at length, the colonel knocking the second time a 
little louder, the king bade him go to the door; he guessed the busi- 
ness: so Mr. Herbert demanding wherefore he knocked, the colonel 
= he would speak with the king. The king said jet him come 
: the colonel, in a trembling manner, came near and told his 
mabe Sir, it is time to go to Whitehall, where you may have 
some further time to rest. The king bade him go forth, and told 
him I will come presently. Some time his majesty was private, 
and afterwards taking the good bishop by the hand, looking upon 
him with a cheerful countenance, said, Come let us go; and bid- 
ding Mr. Herbert take with him the silver clock that hung by 
his bed-side, said, open the door, Hacker has given us a second 
warning. 
The'king passed through the garden into the park, where, 
making a stand, asked Mr. Herbert the hour of the day, and 
taking the clock in his hand, and looking upon it, gave it io him 
and said, keep this in memory of me, which Mr. Herbert kept to 
his dying day. The park had several companies of foot drawn 
up, who made a guard on each side as the king passed, and a 
guard of halberdiers in company went, some before, and others 
followed, the king. ‘The drums beat, and the noise was so grea‘ 
as one could hardly hear what another spoke. Upon the king’s 
right hand went the bishop, and on the left Colonel Matthew 
Tomlinson, with whom his majesty had some discourse by the 
way. Mr. Herbert was next behind the king, and after him the 
guards. In this manner went the king through the park, and coming 
to the stairs leading into Whitehall, he passed along through the 
galleries to his bed-chaniber : where, after a little repose, the 
hishop went to prayer: which being done, his majesty bid Mr 
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Herbert bring him some bread and wine; which being brought, 
the king broke the manchet and eat a mouthful of it, and drank a 
small olass full of claret, and then was some time in private with 
the bishop, expecting when Hacker would the third and last time 
give warning. In the meantime his majesty told Mr. Herberi 
what satin cap he would use; which being provided, Mr. Herbert, 
after prayer, addressed himself to the bishop, and told him the 
king had ordered him to have a white satin nightcap ready, but 
he ‘being not able to endure the sight of the violence that they 
would offer to the king on the scaffold, he could not be there to give 
it to the king when he should call for it. The good bishop bid him 
then give him the cap, and that he should w ait at the end of the 
banqueting-house, near to the scaffold, to take care of the king’s 
body, for (said he) that and his interment will be our last office. 
Colonel Hacker came soon after to the bedchamber door, and 
gave his lasi signal: the bishop and Mr. Herbert weeping, they 
both fell upon their knees: the king thereupon gave him his hand 
to kiss, and helped the bishop up, for he was aged. Cel. Hacker 
attending still at the chamber door, the king took notice of it, and 
said open the door and bid Hacker go, he would follow him. 

A guard was made all along the galleries and the banqueting- 
howse, but behind the soldiers, abundance of men and womerr 
crowded in, though with some peril to their persons, to behold the 
saddest sight that England ever saw: and as his majesty passed 
by with a cheerful look he heard them pray for him. The sol- 
diers did not rebuke any of them, for by their silence and dejected 
faces they seemed rather afflicted than insulting. here was a 
passage ewe through the wall of the banqueting-house, by which 
the king passed unto the scaffold; where, after his majesty had 
spoken and declared publicly that he died a christian according 
to the profession of the church of England, (the contents of which 
have been several times printed,) the fatal stroke was given by a 
disguised person. Mr. Herbert, during this time, was at the door 
leading to the scaffold much lamenting, and the bishop coming 
from the scaflold with the royal corpse, which was immediately 
coffined and covered with a velvet pall, he and Mr. Herbert went 
with it to the back stairs to have it embalmed; and Mr. Herbert, 
after the body had been deposited, meeting with the Lord Fairfax, 
the general, that person asked him how the king did ? whereupon 
Herbert, being something astonished at that ¢ question, told him the 
king was beheaded, at which he seemed much surprised. See 
more of the said Gleareal Fairfax in the Fasti following, among: 
the creations of dectors of civil law, under the year 1649. The 
royal corpse being embalmed and well coffined, and all after- 
wards wrapt up in lead and covered with a new velv et pall, it was 


removed to St. James’s, where was great pressing by all sarts 
Von. Th. New Series: 5 
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of people to see the king, a doleful spectacle, but few had leave 
to enter or behold it. 

Where to bury the king was the last duty remaining. By some 
historians ’tis said the king spoke something to the bishop concerning 
his burial. Mr. Her bert, both before and after the king’s death, 
was frequently in company with the bishop, and affir med that he 
never mentioned any thing to him of the king’s naming any place 
where he would be buried; nor did Mr. Herbert (who constantly 
attended his majesty, and afier his coming to Hurst Castle was 
the only person in his bedchamber) hear him at any time to de- 
clare his mind concerning it. Nor was it in his lifetime a proper 
question for either of them to ask, notwithstanding they had often- 
times the opportunity, especially when his majesty was bequeath 
ing to his royal children and friends what is formerly related. 
Nor did the bishop declare any thing concerning the place to Mr. 
Herbert, which doubtless he would upon Mr. Herbert’s pious 
care about it; which being duly considered, they thought no place 
more fit to inter the corpse than in the chapel of King Henry 
VII. at the end of the church of Westminster Abbey ; out of 
whose loins King Charles ]. was linealiy extracted, &c. Where- 
upon Mr. Herbert made his application to such as were then in 
power for leave to bury the king’s body in the said chapel among 
his ancestors, but his request was denied for this reason, that his 
burying there would attract infinite numbers of all sorts thither to 
see where the king was buried ; which, as the times then were, was 
judged unsafe and inconvenient. Mr. Herbert acquainting the 
bishop with this, they then resolved to bury the king’s bedy in the 
royal chapel of St. George, within the casile of Windsor, both in re- 

gard that his majesty was sovereign of the most noble order of the 
garter, and that several kings had heen there interred, namely, King 
Henry VI. King Edward LV. and King Henry VII. &e. U pon 
eit consideration Mr. Herbert made his second address to the 
committee of parliament, who, after some deliberation, gave him 
an order bearing date the 6th February, 1648, authorizing him 
and Mr. Anthony Mildmay to bury the king’s body there, which 
the governor was to observe. 

Accordingly the corpse was carried thither from St. James’s, 
Feb. 7, in a hearse covered with black velvet, drawn by six 
horses covered with black cloth, in which were about a dozen 
gentlemen, most of them being such that had waited upon his ma- 
jesty at Carisbrook Castle and other places since his majesty’s 
going from Newcastle. Mr. Herbert showed the governor, Colo- 
nel Witchcot, the commiitee’s order for permitting Mr. Herbert 
and Mr. Mildmay to bury him, the late king, in any place within 
Windsor Castle that they should think fit aed meet. In the first 
place, in order thereunto, they carried the king’s body into thie 
dean's house, which was hung with black, and after to his usual 
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bedchamber within the palace. After which they went to St. 
George’s chapel to take a view thereof, and of the most fit and 
honourable place for the royal corpse to rest in. Having taken a 
view, they at first thought that the tomb-house built by Cardinal 
Wolsey would be a fit place for his interment, but that place, 
though adjoining, yet being not within the royal chapel, they 
waived it: for if King Henry VIII. was buried there, (albeit to 
that day the particular place of his burial was unknown to any,) 
yet in regard his majesty King Charles I. (who was a real de- 
fender of the faith, and as far from censuring any.that might be) 
would, upon occasional discourse, express some dislike in King 
Henry’s proceedings, in misemploying those vast revenues the 
suppressed abbeys, monasteries, and other religious houses were 
endowed with, and by demolishing those many beautiful and stately 
structures, which both expressed the greatness of their founders 
and preserved the splendour of the kingdom, which might at the 
reformation have, in some measure, been kept up and converted 
to sundry pious uses. 

Upon consideration thereof those gentlemen declined if, and 
pitched upon the vault where King Edward LV. had been interred, 
being on the north side of the choir, near the altar, that king being 
one his late majesty would oftentimes make honourable mention of, 
and from whom his majesty was lineally propagated. That, 
therefore, induced Mr. Herbert to give order to N. Harrison and 
Henry Jackson to have that vault opened, partly covered with a 
fair large stone of touch, raised within the arch adjoining, having a 
range of iron bars gilt, curiously cut according to church work, 
Ke. But as they were about this work, some noblemen came 
thither, namely, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, 
the Earl of Lindsey, and with them Dr. Juxon, Bishop of London, 
who had license from the parliament to attend the king’s body to 
his grave. ‘Those gentlemen, therefore, Herbert and Mildmay, 
thinking fit to submit and leave the choice of the place of burial 
to those great persons, they in like manner viewed the tomb-house 
and the choir, and one of the lords beating gently upon the pave- 
ment with his staff, perceived a hollow sound, and thereupon 
ordered the stones and earth to be removed, they discovered a 
descent into a vault where two coffins were laid near one another, 
the one very large, of an antique form, and the other little. These 
they supposed to®e the bodies of King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Jane Seymour, his third wife, as indeed they were. The velvet 
palls that covered their coffins seemed fresh, though they had lain 
there above 100 years. 

The lords agreeing that the king’s body should be in the said 
vault interred, being about the middle of the choir, over against 
the eleventh stall upon the sovereign’s side, they gave order to 
have the king’s name and year he died cut in lead; which, whilst 
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fhe workmen were about, ihe lords went out and gave Puddifant, 
the sexton, order to lock the chapel door, and not suffer any 
to stay therein till farther notice. ‘he sexton did his best to clear 
the chapel, nevertheless Isaac, the sexton’s man, said that a foot 
soldier had hid himself so as he was not discerned; and being 
greedy of prey, crept into the vault, and cut so much of the velvet 
pall that covered the great body as he judged would hardly be 
missed, and wimbled also: a a hole tiirough the said coffin that was 
largest, probably fancying that there was something well worth his 
adventure. The sexton, at his opening the door, espied the sacri- 
fegious person, who being searched, a bone was found about him, 
with which he said he would haft a knife. "The governor being 
therefore informed of, he gave him his reward; and the lords and 
others present were convinced that a real body was in the said 
sreat coffin, which some before had scrupled. The girdle or cir- 
cumscription of capital letters of lead put about the king’s cofiin 
had only these words: “ King Charles, 1648.” 

The king’s body was then brought from his bedchamber down 
into St. George’s Hall, whence, after a little stay, it was with a 
slow and solemn pace (much sorrow in most faces being then dis- 
cernible) carried by gentlemen of quality in mourning. ‘The no- 
blemen in mourning also held up the pall, and the governor, 
with several gentlemen, officers and attendants, came after. 
{t was then observed, that at such time as the king’s body was 
brought out from St. George’s Hall, the sky was serene and clear, 
but presently it began to snow, aid the snow fell so fast that by 
that time the corpse came to the west end of the royal chapel the 
black velvet pall was all white, (the colour of innocence,) being 
thick covered over with snow. The body being by the bearers 
sat down near the place of burial, the Bishop of London stood 
ready, with the service-book. in his hands, to have performed his 
last duty to the king his master, according to the order and form 
of burial of the dead, set forth in the book of “ Common Prayer ;’ 
which the lords lkewine desired, but it would not be suffered by 
Col. Witchcot, the governor of the castle, by reason of the di- 
rectory, to which (said he) he and others were to be conformable. 
Thus went the White King to his grave, in the 48th year of his 
age, and 22d year and 10th month of his reign. 'To let pass 
Merlin’s prophecy, which some allude to the white satin his ma- 


yesty wore when he was crowned in Westmingter Abbey, former 


kings having on purple robes at their coronation, I shall conclude 
this narrative with the king’s own excellent expression, running 
thus: Crowns and kingdoms are not so valuable as my honour and 
reputation. Those must have a period with my life, but these 
survive to a glorious kind of immortality when I am dead and gone ; 
a good name being the embalming of princes, and a sweet consecra- 
tmg of them to an eternity of love and gratitude amongst posterity. 
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POETRY. 


THE BUMPKIN’S INVITATION. 


Air: Oh! Nanny, wilt thou fang with me ? 


Dr. PERCY. 


Ox! Molly, wilt thou go with me, 
Nor sigh to quit this noisy place ? 
Can rude log huts have charms for thee, 
And bumpkins rough with ruddy face ? 
No longer dressed in muslins white, 
Nor braided close thine auburn hair, 
Say can’st thou quit these seenes to-night, 
Where thou art fairest of the fair / 


Oh! Molly, when thou’rt far away, 
Wilt thou not east a wish behind, 
If thou art fore’d to rake up hay, 
To top the corn, or sheaves to bind? 
Oh! can that soft and gentle heart 
Such rural hardships learn to bear, 
If so-—we’ll from this town depart, 
Where thou art fairest of the fair. 


Sweet Molly can’st thou breeches make, 
And neatly spin Merino yarn ; 

Wilt thou soon learn pone bread to bake, 
And my old worsted stockings darn ? 

Should harvest whiskey make me fall, 
Would’st thou assume the nurse’s care ; 

Nor sullen those gay scenes recall, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 


And when dead drunk [’m put to bed, 
Wilt thou prepare the water gruel; 
Nor curse the day that thou didst wed, 
And eall thy drunken Strephon crue! ? 
If thus he daily wet his clay, 
Wilt thou not drop a briny tear; 
And wish thou wert with heart more gay, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ‘ 


Ah! no, I think thou know’st what’s good, 
And to the country will incline, 

Where thou must work to earn thy food, 
And whiskey drink instead of wine. 

On sabbath days to church we'll go, 
I riding Dobbin, thou the Mare ; 

And still Pll think, as old we grow, 
That thou art fairest of the fair. 


SEDLEY. 


West River. 
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POETRY. 


SONG OF DWINA. 


{From Miss Baillie’s Plays. } 





WAKE awhile and pleasant be, 
Gentle voice of melody. 


Say, sweet carol, who are they 

Who cheerly greet the rising day’ 
Little birds in leafy bower ; 

Swallows twitt’ring on the tower ; 
J.arks upon the light air borne; 
Hunters rous’d with shriliy horn; 

The woodman whistling on his way ; 
The new-wak’d child at early play, 
Who barefoot prints the dewy green, 
Winking to the sunny sheen ; 

And the milk maid who binds her yellow hair, 
And blithly doth her daily task prepare. 


Say, sweet carol, who are they 
Who welcome in the ew ning gray? 
The honsewite trim, and merry lout, 
Who sit the blazing fire about; 
Fhe sage a conning o’er his book ; 
Mhe tired wight, in rushy nook, 
Who half asleep but faintly hears 
The gossip’s tale hum in his ears; 
The loosen’d steed in grassy stall ; 
The Thanies feasting in the hall; 
But most of all the maid of cheerful soul, 
Who fills her peaceful warrior’s flowing bowl. 


Well hast thou said! and thanks to thee, 
Voice of gentle melody! 


—_——— + 


FISHERMAN’S SONG. 
(From the Same.) 


No fish stir in our heaving net, 

And the sky is dark, and the night is wet; 
And we must ply the lusty oar, 

For the tide is ebbing from the shore; 
And sad are they whose faggots burn, 

So kindly stored for our return. 


Our boat is small and the tempest raves, 
And nought is heard but the lashing waves, 
And the sullen roar of the angry sea, 
And the wild winds piping drearily : 

Yet sea and tempest rise in vain, 

We’ll bless our blazing hearths again. 
Push bravely, Mates! gur guiding star 
Now from its towerlet streameth far ; 
And now along the nearly strand, 

See, swiftly moves yon flaming brand; 
Before the midnight watch is past, 

We'll quaff our bowl and mock the blast. 


2 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, Xe. 


(Extracted from late London pubeations.) 


MADAME LA BARONNE DE STAEL’s important publication, de L’ALLE- 
MAGNE, will appear during the present month (July) in this country. It is nof 
generally known that this interesting work, the mysterious suppression of which has 
excited the curiosity of Europe, is the result of Madame de Stael’s observations on 
the manners, the society, the literature, and the philosophy of the Germans. An 
edition, consisting of 10,000 copies, was printed at Paris in the year 1810; and al- 
though, in its course through the press, it was submitted to the literary police, the 
whole impression was destroyed by a sudden mandate of Bonaparte. One copy, 
however, escaped ; and from that the present edition is printing. It will contain al! 
the passages originally struck out by the police, and an original preface, developing 
the causes of this unprecedented literary persecution. 


We learn that steam-boats have worked with suceess on certain rivers in Scotland 
for a considerable time past, particularly on the Clyde andthe Leyen. One of these, 
called the Comet, built about two years ago at Port-Glasgow, is at present on a voy- 
age to London. 


Dr. JoHN Moopter, of Bath, member of several literary societies, has finished 
for publication a work on which he has been several years engaged, on the modera 
geography of Asia. It is to contain a full and authentic description of the empires, 
kingdoms, states, and colonies; with thre oceans, seas, and isles, of this great division 
of the globe ; including the most recent discoveries and political alterations. Also a 
general introduction, illustrative of the physical geography, and present moral anw 
political state of Asia. The whole to form two volumes, quarto, with an atlas. An 
original work of geography is a literary phenomenon, and Asia particularly merits 
that attention in Great Britain which Dr. M. has bestowed upon it. 


An important work relative to modern Greece, is announced by a gentleman whe 
has been employed by government upon several missions into that country, entitled 
** Researches in Greece.” The first part will be confined to inquiries into the lan 
guage of the modern Greeks, and the state of their literature and education, with 
some short notices of the dialects spoken within the limits of Greece, viz. the /éc- 
nian, Wallachian, and Bulgarian. It is intended as an introduction to further re- 
searches made by the author during his residence in Greece, into the geography, an. 
tiquities, and present state of the country. 


QvEeEN ELIzABETH’S navy consisted only of 53 ships of one hundred tens ana 
upwards. One of 1000 tons; three of 900; two of 800; three of 600; six of 500 
and the others smaller. Our modern navy consists of 1,000 ships, half of them larges 
than her largest; and query, will the present times rival in glory those of Elizabeth 


CarpTarn ALLcumE, of Paris, has contrived a plan of modelling or casting 
cities in miniature, and has actually modelled, or made a cast of, Paris, on the scale o% 
an inch to two hundred yards. : 


Some French engineers propose to blow up masses of loose earth, when hardened, 
during frosts, by means of gunpowder, as an expeditious mode of making canals, &c 


The voyage of discovery of Captain FLINDERS is preparing for publication b« 
the board of admiralty. This work has long been delayed, owing to the detention ot 
Capt. F. in the Isle of France; but no time will now be lost in submitting its details 
tothe world. It will be printed so as to correspond with the voyages of Cook, and be 
accompanied, like them, with an atlas of historical and geographical engravings. 
was the objcet of this voyage to complete the survey of New Holland, and this duty 


Capt. F. ably and fully performed. The late maps of Arrowsmith exhibit the general 


results; but many cireumstances in such a yoyage claim the notiec, and natur: 
excite the lively curiosity, of the public. 
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Mr. TuRNBULL, the last cireumnavigator that has published the history of his 
voyage, has introduced, in a new and enlarged edition of his work in quarto, a prodi- 
gious number of new fucts relative to the interesting islands of the Pacific. Among 
other novelties, he mentions a circumstance, connected with geological speculations, 
which deserves to be transferred to our pages. In the voyage of Perouse, that naviga- 
tor describes a reef of shoal banks, a few degrees north of Owhyhee, where he sug- 
gested that a pearl fishery might be established to advantage, and he states that the 
e rench frigates sailed overthem. Some commercial persons, in consequence, lately 
engaged divers, and visited the spot, but were astonished to find, not only that no ves- 
sel can now sail over these banks, but that through a large extent they afford but two 
or three feet water, and in many places exhibit verdant spots above* the water. Mr. 
T. aseribes the change solely to the unremitting labours of polype and coral insects, 
and he confirms the hy pothesis that many other of the groupes of islands that stud this 
vast ocean derive their origin from similar causes. 


ZERAH CoLBuRy, the American boy, continues to attract much attention among 
the curious in Leadon. He multiplies 4 fieures into 4 with momentary precision, and 
extracts the cube root of 12 figures with equal facility. 


A late Portuguese work on port wine states, as matter of complaint, that the growers 
are in the habit of giving only a few hours boiling to the wines, and of dashing them, 
in the course of the fermentation, with bad br: andy to give them strength, and with the 
elderberry, and the rind of the ripe grape, to give them colour. Most of the facto- 
ties at Oporto buy, it is said, large quantitie sof brandy and elderberries to mix with 
the wines in their own cellars. 

A pipe of port wine costs at Oporto 151. and in London 1301! The duties in 
England produce 2,000,0001. per annum. 


A German moralist, in this age of chymistry, has published an analysis of the cha- 
racter of the German women, and assigned the several proportion of 52 parts as 


under — 


Vanity - * - 8 parts. 
Love of Rule” - - 4 parts. 
Sexual Passion - «= 4parts. 
Artifice - - 4 parts. 
Fickleness : 4 parts. 
é Timidity - - 2 parts. 
[nnocency . 2 parts. 
Superstition  - - 4 parts. 


TE 


J2 parts. 


M.Cuvter has just published, in four volumes ia quarto, with numerous plates, 
a collection of all his memoirs on the fossil bones of quadrupeds. He has described 
seventy-eight species, forty-nine of which were certainly unknown to naturalists, and 
sixteen or eighteen are still doubtful. The other bones found in these recent beds, 
ippear to belong to animals known. Ina preliminary dissertation, the author explains 
the method which he followed, and the results which he obtained. Itappears to him, 
trom faets which he has established, that the earth has undergone several great and 
sudden revolutions, the last of which, not more remote than five or six thousand years, 


destroved the country, at that time inhabited by the species of animals existing, and 
offered for a habitation to the feeble remains of these species, continents which had 


been already inhabited by other beings, which a pree eding revolution had buried, and 
whieh appeared in their actual state at the time of this last revolution. 


Sir Robert Kerr Porter’s narrative of the late campaign in Russia, containing in- 


rormation drawn from official sources, and from intercepted French documents 
hitherto unknown to the British public, illustrated with plans, &c. of the genera! 
inovements of both armies during their advance and retreat, and a portrait of the late 
treneral Kutusoff, will be published on the 10th of the present month, (July. ) 


Died at Pavis, the Adde Delille, who was supposed to oceupy the poctical chair 
ot his time. He was very much attached to the English poets, and was enabled, by 
his translation of some of them, and his intimate acquaintance with all, to throw an 
vnusual preportion of strength and richness into his style. 








